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encourage more of your families 
to PRAY THE MASS 


caer MY DAILY 
DAILY VISITOR 


VISITOR 


Here is a pocket-size, economical Sun- 
day Missa! with the changeable parts 
blended into the Mass prayers. This 
simplification makes it possible for 
your parishioners to pray the Mass with 
you even if they have never before 
used a Missal. 


Coupled with the Mass prayers for the Sundays and Holydays of the 
month are short daily reflections written or selected by the most 
popular priest-authors. This section of My Daily Visitor furnishes 
an inspiring thought for each day. 


My Daily Visitor is published monthly by Our Sunday Visitor Press. 
The retail price is only 20c. 


THERE IS NO FINANCIAL RISK FOR YOU in introducing this 
publication to your parishioners. For the first THREE MONTHS you 
pay only for covies actually sold at the reduced parish rate of 15c. 


Your parishioners will enjoy My Daily Visitor both as a conven- 
iont and easy-to-follow Sunday Missal and an inspiring daily prayer 
book. Introduce your families to this new O. S. V. publication next 
month. 


CUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 
Please enter a “Three Month Trial Order” 


POTS ee copies of My Daily Visitor. 


PARISH: 
BY REV.: 
ADDRESS: Be Brrr en : 
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Plan NOW for your 


‘FAIR: SHARE’ FUND CAMPAIGN 


10 reasons why our ‘Fair Share’ Plan* 
of fund-raising is the best for you! 


1. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan* is the most lastingly successful from the 
Catholic spiritual standpoint, as well as the financial. 


2. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan* is liked by the Laity. (A cheerful, satisfied 
donor fulfills his pledge!) 


3. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan* is adaptable to diocesan, parish and institu- 
tional needs. 


4. Our ‘Fair Share’ Plan* is adaptable to a 20 months pledge period, 
a 24 months pledge period, a 30 months pledge period, or 36 months 
pledge period. When one 36 months pledge priod will produce suffi- 
cient funds, two or more campaigns of shorter pledge periods are 
never recommended! 


5. ‘Fair Share’* Campaigns are successfully completed in six to twelve 
weeks, depending on the number of prospects and the territory to 
be covered. The average parish campaign takes six weeks. 


6. The experts, each and every one, who conduct ‘Fair Share’* Cam- 
paigns are heartily recommended by satisfied clients. 


7. In our ‘Fair Share’ Plan,* the collection system is simple and effec- 
tive with a follow-wp maintain for the duration of the payment 
period. 


8. The expenses of a ‘Fair Share’* Campaign are held to a minimum. 


9. In our ‘Fair Share’ Plan,* the most money is obtained for a reason- 
able fee. The fee remains the same regardless of the amount of 
oversubscription. 


10. Th ‘Fair Share’ Plan* provides for either an increased income or a 
capital fund campaign. The scope of experience and the success 
of the ‘Fair Share’ Plan* cannot be matched by any other firm. 


CONSULTATION WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


THOMAS RICHARD FINN “FAIR SHARE* 
AND ASSOCIATES | a 
314 East 51st Street 
Kansas City 12, Missouri 
Telephone: Plaza 3-4155 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


AND ASSOCIATES 
“Registered U. $. Pot. Off. 
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LIKE BRICKS 
WITHOUT STRAW 


is any fund-raising campaign 
that measures its success 
in terms of pledges or promises. 


By the realistic measurement of funds 
actually collected, the Hugo A. Gold 
organization record shows a success 

record of better than 90%. These records 
are open to your inspection. 


Write or phone collect to either of our offices 


EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC 


MIDWEST OFFICE: 
eg eG 821 No. Karlov Ave. 
* HUGO’ A.. fiat Ag) Chicago 51, Illinois 


t Id S BElmont 5-7055 


ee WEST COAST OFFICE: 
COMPAN 
Be ets on oe 230 First Street East 


ECCLESIASTICAL P. O. Box 725 
FINANCIAL: PLANNERS Sonoma, California 
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uUrwvente 
A 


Some ‘Inside Dope’ 
On The Vatican 


( age Pope Pius XII was hardly 
laid to rest before a number 
lof patronizing magazine articles 
‘began to inform surprised Ameri- 
cans that he really was not so 
much after all. Now that the dust 
| has settled, it appears that he was 
austere, vengeful, indecisive, of- 
| ficious, without a sense of humor, 

a snob—AND (worst of all) “in- 
| flexible” as regards Communism. 


| Now we all know that the Reds 
have their annoying little vices: 
| they seem to have a penchant for 
lraping nuns and pulling out 
| priests’ fingernails, but the wise 
| churchman will wink at these pec- 
‘cadilloes. After all, you’ve got to 
lbe “flexible.” 

| It was Pius XII who declared 
'Communism “heretical” and de- 
|nied the sacraments to practicing 
/Communists—a dreadful blunder, 
|for what could possibly be hereti- 
| eal about atheism? However, we 
/must not blame the poor old man. 
| After all, he was senile and un- 
der the influence of that rascal, 
‘Cardinal Alfredo Ottaviani. 

(We are getting these data 
from an article by Robert Neville 
in a recent issue of “Harper’s’’ 
under a Rome date-line.) 
Fortunately for the cause of 


SACRA-KIT 


YOU need this practical 


Portable Sick CallSet 


for these reasons... 


@ Designed by a priest for use in 
hospitals, homes and emergencies. 

@ Ideal for Communion calls and 
administering the Last Rites. 

@ Tough, attractive leatherette fab- 
ric covers Sacra-Kit’s durable wood 
construction. Velvet lined. Last for 
years but won’t show its age! 

@ Compact: 11Y%4x1l0%e"’x4” overall. 


@ Pull-out drawer provide instant 
access to your Ritual and stole, 
plus purificator, cotton receptacles 
and other sick call needs. 


@ Complete with removable crucifix, 
two glass-enclosed candles, exclus- 
ive design spill-proof ablution cup, 
linen cloth and holy water bottle 

ERYTHING you need al- 
ways at your fingertips! 


® Satisfaction guaranteed! 
Ideal gift for priests anytime! 
only $29.75 complete 
F.0.B. MINNEAPOLIS 


or order from your local 
church goods dealer 


MFG. BY 


L. A. CALHOUN CO. 
4020 ELLIOT AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 7, MINNESOTA 
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“flexibility,” this ruling on Com- 
munism and its followers ‘“‘has be- 
come a dead letter,” according to 
Mr. Neville. 

Pope John, however, promises 
to reverse all these nasty atti- 
tudes of his reactionary predeces- 
sor. For instance, he has done 
a lot of conferring with Cardinal 
Wyszynski—and, of course, as all 
of us old pro’s know, the Holy 
Father never wastes his time on 
Cardinals with petty problems 
such as those of the Polish Pri- 
mate. He also spent a whole hour 
recently with the Italian right- 
wing Socialist leader, Giuseppe 
Saragat—being converted to So- 
cialism? Mr. Neville is not clear. 

And among those whom he 
failed to ask in on New Year’s 
Day were the representatives of 


the Imperial Russian Government 
the Kingdom of Roumania, th 
Confederate States of Americ 
and—mark well the significance 
gentle reader!—the Polish Gove 
ment-in-exile. A definite turn t 
ward the left! 

“It is too early to tell precisel 
what all this adds up to, but i 
dications are that the new Pop 
means to de-emphasize the Vati 
can’s interest in parties as suc 
to downgrade the role of th 
Church’s activities in politics an 
to strengthen his own role as uni 
versal pastor. The Vatican woul¢ 
seem to be edging into a nego 
tiating position with the Iro 
Curtain countries.’—Thus “Look.’ 

And then the Holy See had t 


go and declare it a grave sin t 
vote—not just Communist, but 


THE PRIEST 


JULY, 1959 


“Take heed to thyself and to thy teaching: 


VOL. 15, NC. 7 


For in so 


be earnest in them. 


doing, thou wilt save both thyself and those who hear thee.” 
First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy (iv. 16) 


THE PRIEST is published monthly by Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., at Huntington, 


Indiana. Printed in U.S. A 


at the Post Office at Huntington, Indiana, under the act of March 3, 


Entered as second-class matter December 20, 1944, 


1879. 


Subscription Prices: 


To members of Catholic clergy and reli 
year, $10.00 for three years, $15.00 for 
To seminarians, $3.00 per year. 


age .50 per year additional. 


gicus in the United States, $4.00 per 
i 


ve years. Canadian and Foreign post- 
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Address manuscripts and editorial communications to the Rev. 


G. J. Gustafson, St. 


Edward's Seminary, Kenmore, Wash., or Rev. Richard Ginder, St. Mary’s Church, 
New Castle, Pa. 
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The NEW 18mo Marietti Breviary 


A new edition of the MARIETTI Breviarium 
Romanum prepared in conformity with recent 
decrees of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 


This new edition contains in corpore the most recent offices 
and variations (e.g., for Holy Week) promulgated by the 
S.C.R. It is very clearly printed in red and black on ivory- 
toned, specially made paper. 

The amplified editorial work on this new edition has been 
planned to afford maximum convenience in reciting the Of- 
fice, thereby eliminating all bothersome references and page- 
turning. 

Available in various bindings, each volume with fine gold 


stamping. Size of individual volumes: 4 inches x 6% inches; 
1 inch thick, each in cloth slip case, six silk markers. Boxed. 


Flexible Black Morocco, red edges.......-...---.-+-: $35.00 
Finest India Morocco, red under gold edges........... $45.50 
Special Cape Morocco, red under gold edges........... $51.50 


The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 


Depository for the Publications of Casa Editrice Marietti, Turin, Italy 
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vote for political parties which 
even collaborate with Commu- 
nism! 

Want to start all over again, 
Mr. Neville?—and how about hir- 
ing a new Rome correspondent, 
Mr. Cowles? 


William Grace, R.I.P. 


WE had just received the follow- 
ing welcome little note from 


Father William Grace, S.J., of Mar- 
quette University: 
Dear Father: 


Four years ago I was permitted 
to use $10.00 from a generous 
stipend for a little article on 
the Inquiry Forum of Gesu 
Church for a subscription. Now 


YOUR 
CRIB 


can only be 
from 
Oberammergau 


carved in 
our studio 


We are sculptors in wood 


executing all types of 
figures, crucifixes, sta- 
tions of the cross, re- 
liefs, complete church 
furnishings, crib-sets. 
Your inquiry is invited. 
B se 


SS 


Calamo 


I have no means of renewing. | 
I have access to the Fathers 
library at Marquette U. for Tui 
Priest. Thanks for your court# 
eous reminder of the ending oj 
my subscription. I enjoy yo 

monthly, think you do much 
good, wish you all blessings. 


Sincerely in the Lord, 
W. J. Grace, S.J. 


I’ve been in Sacred Heart Sani 
tarium the past 4 months. 
We sat down to answer and f 
tell Father Grace that we wer 
sending him a special compl 


mentary subscription when we of 
ened our Catholic paper. Fathel 
Grace was dead. ‘Well, God red 
his zealous soul!” we said as 

tore up our little note. | 


HANS AND ADOLPH 


HEINZELLER 


WOODCARVERS 
OBERAMMERGAU 


Breitenau / Kircheck / Germany 


Summa Cum Laude 
of 
CATHOLIC 
FUND RAISING 


MAHONEY, WIELERT & O’BRIEN 


280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Murray Hill 9-7891-2 
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Suggestions for priests’ 
summertime reading... 


The Twenty 
Ecumenical Councils 


of the Catholic Church 

By Clement Raab, O.F.M. Priests will 
find this a welcome source of an- 
swers to the questions which have 
recently arisen concerning Church 
councils and their function. In a 
survey from Nicaea to the Vatican, 
Father Raab clearly and simply ex- 
plains why the past councils were 
called, what they discussed and leg- 
islated, and how their effects are 
now felt in the Church. $3.50 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

By Josef Blinzler. Trans. by Isabel 
and Florence McHugh 

Dr. Blinzler has left no source un- 
tapped—including material unearthed 
at Qumran—to present a full picture 
of all the sufferings that made up the 
Passion. Eminently authoritative and 
highly documented, the book will clear 
away many of the existing inaccura- 
cies and canards which lay the blame 
for Christ’s execution at the door of 
all the Jews in all times. The author 
shows conclusively that the principal 
responsibility must be laid upon a 
small group of the Sanhedrin. $4.75 


SACRAMENTS 


AND FORGIVENESS 
by Paul F. Palmer, S.J. 
Sources of Christian Theology, Vol Il. 
Father Palmer now presents the sec- 
ond volume in a series designed to 
give in translation the basic texts and 
documents which have shaped and 
continue to control Catholic teaching. 
The book contains pivotal documen- 
tation on penance, extreme unction, 
and indulgences, and includes excerpts 
from the writings of Protestant Re- 
formers on these subjects. 

Ready August $4.90 


TERTULLIAN: ON 


PENITENCE and ON PURITY 
Ancient Christian Writers, No. 28, 
Translated with a conmeeutcsy by 
William P. Le Saint., S.T.D 

This latest volume in our series of 
the writings of the early Fathers and 
teachers of the Church presents rep- 
resentative treatises of the umbigu- 
ous Tertullian. The treatise On Pen- 
itence dates from his Catholic period, 
while the treatise On Purity has 
been called one of his “most vio- 
lent Montanist Treatises.” Father Le 
Saint, then, has translated and com- 
mented on works which have a high 
interest appeal as well as a deep 
scholarly value. $4.00 


The Newman Press 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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Since 1942 Father Grace ha 
been assistant pastor of Gesu Pai 
ish in Milwaukee, where he founc 
ed the Inquiry Forum in 1945. Hi 
book, The Catholic Church ani 
You, contains his Inquiry Forur 
lectures. Before his death he hai 
brought almost 2,000 persons int} 
the Church. At one time he hay, 
been president of Creighton Uni 
versity, and at another dean 
Marquette University. R. I. P. 


A Dancing Bishop 


UESDAY after Pentecos# 
brought another performanc¢ 

of the sacred dance in honor Oo} 
St. Willibrord at the ancient abi 
bey of Echternach in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg. Inter 
rupted only briefly by the Frencl 
Revolution, the Springende Heilii 
gen or Dancing Saints have pe 
formed each year for at leas? 
four centuries. 
A youthful 66, Bishop Lomme} 
of Luxembourg led the dance in 
person, and then gave Benedictio A 
of the Blessed Sacrament at the 
end of the “ritual,” if one migh 
call it that. 


The procession starts at the far 
side of the river Sure and goes 
to and circles the tomb of St. Wil- 
librord. According to the London 
Tablet, “Those taking part ga 
hand-in-hand or with linked arms, 
four or five abreast, taking two 
jumps backwards after every 
three forwards, while the band 
plays a traditional tune.” The 
Tablet proudly recalls that St. 
Willibrord was English. 


Another ritualistic dance is con- 
ducted before the high altar in 
the cathedral at Seville, where 


a = — 


Se 


=- 


+- 


= 


Se 


the most outstanding diocesan annual appeal 
under a 1959 sun 


the first annual diocesan expansion fund, fargo, n.d. 


1958 pre-campaign diocesan fund collecticn $130,000 
our goal this year $250,000 raised this year $296,000 
cash collected this year $241,596 


This excellent campaign is not a capital funds program. It is the 
annual appeal for Diocesan needs. A collect telephone call to any 
of the offices listed below will give you the opportunity of learning 
what Lawson Associates can do to solve your parish funds problems, 
with comparable results. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES ix 


und raiting Countele 


HOME OFFICE: 
53 North Park Avenue - Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


BRANCHES: 


3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Ave. 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 


430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville St. 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, Calif. Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 
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the boys dance a sort of minuet 
at Corpus Christi, Immaculate 
Conception, and one or two other 
occasions. 
Then, too, 
David... 


there was King 


Seminarians’ Conference 


THES Gustave Weigel, S.J., 
Professor of theology at Wood- 
stock College, Maryland will ad- 
dress the Twelfth Annual Semi- 
narians’ Conference to be held this 
year at the University of St. Mi- 
chael’s College, Toronto, Ontario, 
August 29-31. The conference is at- 
tended by seminarians and priests 
from the United States and Canada. 
The topic of this year’s conference 
is “Communications and the Word 
of God.” 


Priesthood 
WHERE?....... under 


Michigan. 


The Registrar 


Delayed Vocations 


Father Weigel will talk on tk 
modern protestant and his att 
tude toward the Church. Othe 
speakers include Rey. Henry Ai 
well, editor of The Catholic Co 
ier-Journal, the diocesan week 
of Rochester New York; Dr. Hj 
bert McLuhan, professor of En 
lish at the University of Toront 
Rev. R. A. F. McKenzie, S.J., pr 
fessor of Scripture at the Jes 
Seminary in Toronto; Rev. Albe 
Nevins, M.M., editor of Marykno! 
and author of The Making of 
Priest; Dr. Lawrence Lynch, pr 
fessor of philosophy at St. 
chael’s College and president 
The American Catholic Phil 
sophical Association; Rev. Jo 
Griffin, C.SS.R., professor of Sa 
red Eloquence at St. Mary’s C 
lege, Brockville, Ont.; Very Rey 


4 


WHO?............ Men of high school education or its 
equivalent 

HOW?............ by accelerated courses in Latin and kindred 
subjects 


WHAT?.......... can prepare for the Diocesan or Religiou 


. 


the direction of the Salvatorian 
Fathers at Jordan Seminary, Menominee, 


COSl? == Tuition, Room, Board: $250.00 per semester. 


JORDAN SEMINARY, Menominee 3, Mich. 
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THIS 1S 
THE WRONG WAY 
TO SOLVE YOUR 
PARISH INSURANCE 
PROBLEMS 


The correct way, of course, is to CONTACT 
CATHOLIC MUTUAL, a 70 year old facility of 
the Church operating as a self-insurance fund for 
Catholic Church-owned properties exclusively. 
Write us for information about our low rates on 
the following types of parish insurance: 


FIRE EXTENDED COVERAGE PUBLIC LIABILITY BOILER EXPLOSION 
VANDALISM STAINED GLASS FINE ARTS j 


CATHOLIC MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY OF AMERICA Mt 
Dedicated to the Temporal Needs of the Church @ 
- BOX 1155 OMAHA 1, NEBRASKA _. . 
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John Madden, C.S.B., superior of 
St. Michael’s College; Rev. James 
Hanrahan, C.S.B., professor of his- 
tory at the University of British 
Columbia. 

For further information write to 
The Conference Committee, 95 St. 
Joseph St., Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Getting Set For 
Next Fall 


iE there are any pastors still 

hesitant about carrying out the 
wishes of the late Pius XII re- 
garding congregational participa- 
tion in the Mass, it surely cannot 
be for lack of materials. Cards 
and booklets for the people have 
been falling on our desk like a 
gentle rain for lo! these past 
several months. 


Out of familial loyalty we must 
give first mention to Our SUNDAY 
VisiTor, which publishes a durable 
and handsome Dialogue Mass card 
at the following prices: 1 to 99 
cards 10c each; 100 to 499—8c 
each; 500 to 999—7c each; 1,000 
or more 5c each. Such a card has 


the advantage of being just 
little too big to be carried 0: | 
without notice. It must be left b | 
hind in the pew on each occasi 
and so it is always on hand. 


A very neat little booklet 
Father Joseph R. Foley, mast 
of the Paulist Choristers in New 
York, collaborating with his a 
companist, the very able D 
Frank Campbell-Watson, suppli 
just about everything that is pra¢ 
tical and necessary and at a pric. 
that can’t be “beat.” Published bj 
the Paulist Press (401 W. 59¢t 
St, NYC 19), it is pocket-si 
and comes at $8.00 per hundre 

It gives the music in roun 
notes with both Credos and a 
the tunes for the Deo grati 
Then, between the same covers 
there is the text for the Dialogud¢ 
Mass, Latin and English set ii 
double columns, with the prayer 
of the Offertory and Canon su 
plied in English for good measur 
From hard experience, we woul 
suggest that in later editions th 
authors indicate just about twic 
as many pauses for the congreg. 
tion. 
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ity or Count 

and its MESS. 
back. Name-plate frosted glass. 
around face is invisible. 214 
matic Tyme clock. 


For Wall, 
Perpendicular, 
Semi- 


“THE SIGN OF TOMORROW’: 


ee ALL-METAL “NEON BULLETIN BOARDS” are fo 
ee SUPERB for identifyin 


the CHURC¢ 
ront, removabl 
Day light white neo: 
letters for messages. Auto 


day or night. Closed 


Standards, 


Encased or Pillar installotics 
Hosizantal, 


Foe ea y= Twin or Double fac 
Dome or Rectilinear t 


Sars BAINTORIP STEEL used in STANDA\ 


COPPER, STAINLESS STEEL or ALUM 


INUM for DELUXE boards. 


22 years of sctiatactory service. For further illustrate 
information write to 


THE NEON BULLETIN BOARD 


P. O. Box 67, Richmond, Ind 


“UTILITY 


Cassocks 


ki : 

{ INCLUDING 

1 CINCTURE 

q 

t SEMI 

at ROMAN JESUIT 

‘ Model Model 

I: 

+ Designed for work-a-day use, the UTILITY cassock has given satisfaction to 


thousands of priests. It is skillfully made of durable poplin, rayon lined to 
{( waist and in sleeves. Has firm, well-cut collar — regulation cuffs. 

Roman model has button-head snaps for easy dressing. Semi-Jesuit style is 
equipped with adjustable cincture. 


Available in the following size combinations . . 


BACK LENGTH CHEST 40 


CHEST 36 CHEST 38 


7 CHEST 42 CHEST 44 CHEST 46 [__cuest 48 
| BASE OF COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR COLLAR 
} TO ANKLE 14 | 14% 1414 15 16 16 162 7 Ac 7% | 18 
i) (LONG) 62” | | | 
(AVERAGE) 58” | | 
(SHORT) 55” Al 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR FAVORITE RELIGIOUS GOODS 


i) SUPPLIER ANYWHERE IN UNITED STATES & CAHADA 


i en Re ae TOOMEY C O. worcester 8, MASS. 
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The Gregorian Institute (2132 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo 2, O.) has 
practically the same thing in two 
colors, red and black, at $29.00 
per hundred: “With One Voice.” 
It is a comprehensive manual run- 
ning to 88 pages and including a 
People’s Mass by Father Joseph 
Roff—badly needed for variety; 
both celebrant and people are 
bound to get sick of the same old 
tunes sung week after week. 


It also carries the Dialogue 
Mass, but—oddly—with no pauses 
at all indicated apart from the 
usual punctuation. There is some 
overlapping, too, in the space 
given to the “three stages of par- 
ticipation” outlined in the Pope’s 
Instruction. Each is given in its 
entirety. 


Another manual published by 


the Gregorian Institute, “O Giv 
Thanks to the Lord,” was aj} 
ranged by three priests of S 
Charles Seminary, Columbus, O) 
James F. Cooney, Thomas F. D 

fy, and James E. Kraus. Selii 

at $23.95 per hundred, this bo 

uses the celebrated Geline 

psalm settings together with car 
fully chosen hymns. 

The prudent pastor will wan 
to examine specimens of all thes 
materials before “buying in” fq 
his congregation. 

* * * | 

Finally, Father John C. Selne 
S.S. has written a set of fo 
sermons: “Practical and inspiré 
tional words for the church-goe 
to bring home the meaning of t 
new Instruction”—also publishe! 
by the Gregorian Institute. Thi 
comes at 50c. 


Invest through our 


MISSION CONTRACT 
(Annuity) 


A good way of aiding charity 


and receiving a reasonable 
INTEREST FOR LIFE 


for details, write to 


REV. FATHER RALPH, Nat’! Dir. 
" $.V.D. CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES 


316 N. Michigan Ave. 
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CAMPAIGN REPORT 


Parish: St. Monica’s, Mercer Island, Wash. 
Number Families: 300 
Appeal: Building Program 
Amount Raised: $173,000.00 
H Payment Period: 2 years 


) Directed By: The Charles J. Francis Co. 
| 5) 
Pastor Gi Comment (from letter to Mr. C. J. Francis) 


i “T wish to take this occasion to offer my sincere and grateful thanks 
| for a very successful and smooth campaign carried out so efficiently in 
‘ this parish by your very capable assistant, Mr. Edgar Baum. N umerically 
* we are few in this parish, but I feel the total sum pledged in this cam- 
| paign was not indicative of most small parishes. The people cooperated 
100% and they really extended themselves, making this campaign a 
|| singular success. I am very pleased with the approach used by your com- 
| pany. Edgar was very well liked by the men of the organization and 
| myself and I assure you that in him you have a very capable and sincere 
representative. 
“With sincere thanks and congratulations on a job well done and 
with every best wish for every success in all future efforts, I am 


Sincerely yours” 
Father John Walsh 
Pastor 


We are proud of this letter from Father Walsh, and of the suc- 
cess achieved through the efforts of the pastor and parishioners of 
St. Monica’s. We are proud to have directed their program. For 
so small a parish, the achievement, over a two-year payment per- 
iod, is superb, and unusual. But, in common with all other cam- 


paigns which we direct, it represents a maximum result, achieved 
through willing and enthusiastic support of the people. We welcome 
inquiries from all parishes where pastors are solicitous for the 
protection of their people from high-pressure campaign procedures. 


The Charles J. Francis Co. 
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Currente Calamo 


Thrown to the Wolves 


iy his book Eastern Approaches, 
Fitzroy MacLean tells of how, 
during WW Il, he warned Win- 
ston Churchill that Tito and his 
partisans were thoroughgoing Com- 
munists. By way of reply, that 
doughty ‘crusader for freedom 
and human rights asked, 

‘Do you intend to make Yugo- 
slavia your home after the war?” 

“No, sir,” said MacLean. 

“Neither do I, and, that being 
so, the less you and I worry a- 
bout the form of government they 
set up, the better...” 

Tito was killing Nazis. But, as 
Erik Kuehnelt-Leddihn has point- 
ed out in a recent article, the 
fact that he also murdered his 


fellow-Croats, as well as his Se: 
Slovene, and Macedonian, “broif 
ers” was rarely mentioned. 
There was more than a ti 
of anti-Catholic animus motiv 
ing this apparently frivolous cyij 
cism. The alternative to Tit 
red tyranny would have been 
restoration of the Serb royal fa 
ily and freedom for Catholic Cr 
tia and Slovenia, perhaps in} 
loose federation with Austria. 
“However,” says Kuehnelt-L 
dihn, “to the American ‘progr! 
sivist? the term ‘republic’ is s 
red, even though it covers 
sorts of governments from t-. 
Swiss to the Soviet variety.” 
A Serb refugee in an Egypti 
relocation center once told Ku 
Continued on page 601 
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CHALICES 


Beautiful artistry and skilled workmanship give dis- 
tinction to each Chalice in Shreve’s extensive selection. 
Prices (including paten and case) range from $125. 


SHREVE’S 


Established 1852 


pe . 


Pree 


SILVER 


SAN FRANCISCO 8 
CALIFORNIA 
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The Life of Jesus 


Newly revised 12th edition 


| 
Available Now 


This book has beceme a favorite of 
Parish Discussion groups because the 
author presents this story of Christ’s 
life on earth in a fast-moving, pow- 
erful style which makes absorbing 
reading. Many little-known facts are 
brought to light in this 200 page book 
which create and sustain reader in- 
terest. 


At the end of each of the 27 
chapters there are probing questions 
which encourage thoughtful adult 
group discussions. 


The gospels are artfully blended into the story in time se- 
uence. These serve both to substantiate the author’s narrative 
ind enhance the biography itself. 


“The Life Of Jesus” is instructive, inspiring and entertain- 
ing ...a most valuable book for Parish Discussion Clubs. 


ae 


| per copy $1.00 


| (DURABLE ENAMEL COVER IN COLOR) 
?arish Bulk Order Discounts 
Minimum charge order $2.00 / Discounts start at $2.00 


Bee OOO ia tres ec tet ZOTGMELORS D000 Fass 30% 
VASAT REE a Zo Von SOVET yo00,00 5s. 5on scene 35% 


(Postpaid in U. S.; postage additional in Canada) 
)rder from: Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 
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They do, you know, in large numbers} 
Very little has been written on thiff! 
subject. With some misgivings and) 
complete frankness the editors of th 
AVE MARIA magazine produced a co 
ab report on the subject. 


p>. 


poor added distinction was given thi 
report ati Oe 1959 Catholic Press Con 


ished during the year 1958. 


\ tt cou would like a copy of thi 


VE'MARIA, Notre Dame, Indiana, 


MAKE SEMINARIANS * NEW PRIESTS ¢ PRIESTS 
SPECIAL One Year subscription 


Smee eee none mewennssencaen 


NOTE > fifty-two issues of AVE MARIA magazine Regular rate $¢ 
This SPECIAL OFFER expires 30 September 195$ 


Necessary 


PLEASE MENTION THIS ADVERTISEMENT WHEN ORDERING { to give you 
this $4 rate 
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THE PRIEST 


Citorial, Comment 


JULY, 1959 


NO. 7 


VOL. 15, 


What Goes On ? 


ay goes on in our schools? 

Ralph Schoenstein set us 
questioning along this line with 
a delightful article in a recent 
Saturday Evening Post entitled 
“The Block I Lived On” which 
was a reminiscent and nostalgic 


| little bit of pleasant humor 


about his boyhood in a now 
vanished part of New York 
back in the 1940’s. 

What was also intended to be 
humorous but struck as highly 
unfunny was a paragraph or 
two about Miss Levey, a so- 
called history teacher who 
“spent_most of our lesson per- 
iod warning us of the evil do- 
ings of Herbert Hoover, Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, Hamil- 
ton Fish, Fulton Lewis, Jr., 
William McKinley, Martin Dies, 
Gerald L. K. Smith, and Chiang 
Kai-shek.” It seemed to us that 
she reached the acme of her 
unprofessional conduct and 
shameless indoctrination when, 
as Schoenstein tells it, she sud- 
denly asked the class “Does 
anyone in this room listen to 
Fulton Lewis, Jr.? If anyone is 
shameless enough to listen 


te “Fulton Lewis,” “Jr, f 
want the moron to stand up 
and tell me why.” Some little 
innocent youngster stood up to 
confess to the horrible crime, 
but, as it turned out, the reason 
for his listening to this national 
commentator was no particular 
devotion to traditional and con- 
servative politics but the sim- 
ple fact that Fulton Lewis, Jr.’s 
broadcast preceeded The Lone 
Ranger. Nevertheless, Miss 
Levey lashed into the young- 
ster “as a witless tool of the N. 
A.M.” The author testifies that 
Miss Levey never succeeded in 
giving him a Fulton Lewis 
complex but “she did leave me 
with a Herbert Hoover hate 
that I have not been able to 
erase completely. In spite of 
the many fine things that Mr. 
Hoover has done, I still cannot 
hear his name without wincing 
a little.” 

These incidents, mind you, 
took place in a grammar school, 
not in one of our more modern 
Social Science classes where 
high schoolers discuss birth 
control, euthanasia and politics 
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on a high plane. But more of 
this anon. 


One might well suppose that 
Mr. Schoenstein’s experiences 
could be dismissed as highly 
unusual, or proper to his own 
peculiar neighborhood which 
he recalls with so much relish, 
but such seems not at all to be 
the case. 


As recently as May the 19th 
of this year we read with some 
surprise U.S. Representative 
Thomas Pelly’s (R., Wash.) 
plaint against an alleged simi- 
lar misuse of young school 
children by a Seattle teacher. 
Mr. Pelly received a form let- 
ter from a child in the third 
grade which pleaded “from the 
bottom of my heart’ to “please 
vote for schools.” It seemed to 
us that in his rebuke to the 
child’s teacher, termed by him 
a “misguided educator,” Mr. 
Pelly made precisely the cor- 
rect distinctions. He wrote in 
part, “Children should take an 
early interest in civics and 
matters of concern to our coun- 
try. However, in this instance 
I believe that perhaps unwit- 
tingly you have acted unwisely 
in using your third grade stu- 
dents in what amounts to 
spreading propaganda for legis- 
lation in which you have a per- 
sonal interest and the real im- 
plication of which obviously is 
over their heads. 

“Many of the parents of the 
children attending our public 
schools are strongly opposed to 
federal aid to education. Fur- 
thermore, while I do not im- 
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pugn your motives, to me it is} 


not proper to use children in 
this way.” 


Hitler And Mussolini 


Broadening the front of his 
attack, he blasted some un7 
known Senator who asserted 
on a recent TV program that 4 
dictatorship, similar to Hitler 
and Mussolini, as a possible re 
sult of having the federal gov 
ernment controlling the schools,¥ 
“would be the lesser 
evils of not giving our childre 
a decent education.” It is no tH 
strictly our concern just here} 
but it is certainly timely to) 
pass on his generalized warn- 
ing that some teachers and! 
school officials, not to mention 
the unidentified slack-jawed! 
Senator ‘‘won’t see that it is} 
impossible to remove control 
from the financing of schools. 
Japan, before the war, was al 
good example of this power of! 
purse and central thought con- 
trol. Organizations like the 
chambers of commerce and all. 
municipal functions of govern-— 
ment were dependent for exis- 
tence on funds from the cen- 
tral government. Why educa- 
tors, of all people, would naive- 
ly believe it would be different 
in America is beyond me.” 

Our concern is the suspicion 
that a great deal of propagan- 
dizing may go on in our schools 
while parents who hold oppo- 
site points of view are com- 
pletely unaware. That, at least, 
is a mild statement of the 
thesis of E. Merrill Root’s book, 
Brain Washing in The High 


\ 
y 


‘f 


\. 


4 
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Schools, published by Devin- 
Adair, which is correctly sub- 
titled An Examination of Elev- 
en American Textbooks. Root 
offers impressive documenta- 
tion to substantiate his charges 
that eleven of the most widely 
used United States history 
textbooks manifest marked 


_ hostility to traditional Ameri- 


can principles and are repre- 
sentative of leftwing partisan- 
ship and class-warfare ideol- 
ogy. The book itself of its very 
nature is bound to be contro- 
versial and we ask you only to 
read it and to make your own 
conclusions. Some may feel 


i, that Professor Root rides his 


i 
i} 


hobby hard but, when all is 
said and done, there is a dis- 
turbing amount of evidence 
left to imply that American 
students are often indoctrinat- 
ed with what he calls a ‘“Marx- 
ian concept of United States 
history.” He maintains per- 
suasively that the present 
school generation is being con- 
ditioned to accept a socialistic 


| and totalitarian way of life. 
While we sincerely hope that 


he is wrong, all that we wrote 


recently about Professor Theo- 
| dore 


Bromeld (THE PRIEST, 
April 59, p. 293) makes us feel 
quite sure that the attempt is 
being made intensely, whether 
or not it will succeed. The 


» standard texts which Root cites 
| and which we do not make any 


pretense to know firsthand will 


' certainly be recognized by those 


of our readers. who are engaged 
in high school teaching. They 
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are: Craven and Johnson; Du- 
mond, Dale, and Wesley; 
Faulkner, Kepner, and Merrill; 
Gavian and Hamm; Wirth; 
Harlow; Muzzey; Bragdon and 
McCutchen; Todd and Curti; 
Canfield and Wilder; and 
Mowrer and Cummings. Muz- 
zey was once familiar to us 
many, many years ago in an 
earlier edition. Curti is rather 
well known as a historian of 
American Philosophy. 


Earlier, when we discussed 
Professor Brameld, what we 
found most disturbing was his 
arrogance towards the “ordin- 
ary man” who, he felt, stood 
in need of Brameld’s infallible 
guidance. Of course, the Pro- 
fessor was prepared to recon- 
struct this world of ordinary 
men but by utilizing a mockery 
of democratic procedure. He 
would attain a unity of outlook 
by suppressing diversity. Here 
is a blueprint of a Federal Ed- 
ucation Authority to carry out 
the following objectives: “An 
educational system (a) sup- 
ported heavily by federal taxa- 
tion, supplemented by local re- 
sources, and controlled by the 
service state; (b) offering com- 
pletely free universal education 
from the nursery school through 
the university and adult levels; 
(c) gearing curriculums, teach- 
ing, guidance, and administra- 
tion to the purposes of the 
economy of abundance, service 


state, scientific society, and 
esthetic order; (d) bringing 
newspapers, radio chains, and 


other instruments of public en- 
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lightenment into direct cooper- 
ation with education and under 
similar controls.” We wonder if 
Schoenstein’s Miss Levey would 
have cared to go that far but 
we have no way of knowing. 


Some other dubious practi- 
tioners that one hears of from 
time to time would rejoice in 
the program. Here we would 
hardly single out as reprehen- 
sible the teacher we heard of at 
the eighth grade level, general 
science, who regaled his class 
with a _ strange interlude in 
which he _ played the record 
“The Investigator’ written by 
Reuben Ship of Montreal some 
four or five years ago to poke 
rather bitter fun at Senator Joe 
McCarthy. Still it baffles us 
what all this business had to do 
with the teacher’s legitimate 
concerns in the classroom or 
why the incongruity of it all 
did not strike him as it did us. 
We wonder, incidentally, if he 
was aware that Reuben Ship 
was deported from the United 
States in 1953 on the ground 
that he was a member of the 
Communist party. 

Far more disconcerting was 
the action of a teacher of “Con- 
temporary World Problems” in 
a high school we know who 
distributed a questionnaire to 
third year high kids asking 
them to evaluate “50 acts or 
situations...in terms of ‘right- 
ness’ or ‘wrongness’ ranging 
from 1 to 10. Encircle the 1 if 
the item deems least wrong or 
not at all, and the 10 if the item 
is judged most wrong. or 
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‘wrongest’.” Perhaps we shoulé 
add that we are quoting exact: 
ly what appears on the top oF 
a mimeographed sheet. 

Here are some random sam 
ples of items concerning whic 
these youngsters were to exer. 
cise moral judgments, Go 
knows on what basis and wit 
what ethical or religious equip 
ment: 

1. Killing a person in de- 
fense of one’s own life. 

2. Girls smoking cigarettes. | 

3. Kidnapping and holding d 
child for ransom. 


4. Having sex relations whil 
unmarried. 

5. A legislator, for a financi 
consideration, using his ne 
ence to secure the passage of < 
law known to be contrary te 
public interest. 

6. A doctor allowing a.badly 
deformed baby to die when he 
could save its life but not cure 
its deformity. 

7. A jury freeing a father 
who has killed a man for rape 
against his young daughter. 

8. Having illicit sex relation: 
after marriage. 


9. A prosperous industry 
paying workers less than a liv- 
ing wage. 


The same teacher lectured or 
euthanasia and pointed out tha’ 
he could not find any argu- 
ments against it. He even wen 
so far as to claim Pope Piu: 
XII as a proponent, honestl; 
(we are sure) completely mis. 
understanding what the Pops 
had said about the alleviatior 
of pain and the use of extra: 


| 
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; ordinary means to prolong the 

{ life of the dying. He followed 

| this with a class debate after 
he had already clearly set the 

| tone in favor of euthanasia. 

} Sexual Perversion 

T 


We can now turn to other 
non-personal sources for a 
* record of some other curious 
practices that occasionally go 
} on in our schools. In its Feb- 
ruary 19th issue The Wanderer 
carried a communication in its 
correspondence column regard- 
ing what appears to have been 
a deplorable incident involving 
an Ogilvie, Minn., public school 
and one of its pupils. A mother 
in Ogilvie, Mrs. Thomas H. 
Stafford, accused a St. Cloud 
State College psychologist, 
Robert Thorsen, of conducting 
an improper “psychological’’ 
test on her nine-year-old son. 
The test, supposedly to deter- 
mine why Mrs. Stafford’s boy 
is deficient in reading, is actu- 
_ ally intended say reliable au- 
_ thorities, as a means of deter- 

mining sexual perversion! It 
is the so-called “‘Blacky” series 

designed by Dr. Gerals S. Blum 

of the University of Michigan 
and consists of a series of pic- 
tures of a dog engaged in pure- 
ly biological (sexual) activities. 
E. Merrill Root in an article 

in Human Events cites some 

other strange questions with 

which children may be afflict- 

ed in the course of a routine 

psychiatric examination. Chil- 

dren are asked: “Do you some- 

times feel bad because your feet 

are too large or too small?... 


i 
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Does your family own an elec- 
tric refrigerator? ... Are you 
having trouble in deciding 
whether you are in love? .. 
Are you embarrassed by talk 
about sex? Are you afraid that 
God is going to punish you?... 
Do you entertain thoughts of 
suicide?” 


It is no wonder why, in a 
still somewhat famous expres- 
sion, Johnny can’t read. The 
New York Times for February 
11, 1958, tells a story of a New 
York high school student who 
admitted under oath in court 
that he “‘could not read his jun- 
ior high school diploma. Then 
the defendant... conceded that 
even after three more years of 
regular high school he could 
not spell ‘character,’ ‘behavior,’ 
‘citizenship.’ The student coun- 
cil members snickered.” Just 
what, we would like to know, 
is funny about such a situation. 

Are we going to raise a gen- 
eration of young people who 
are equipped to meet the in- 
creasingly great problems that 
face us and them? Or are we 
softening up a new generation 
of really crazy mixed-up kids 
who are being conditioned for 
the couch of the psychiatrist? 
What they do not already know 
the modern school seems ready 
to suggest but the knowledge 
lies in the half world of eccen- 
tricities and perversions and 
outrageous behavior and mores 
far beyond their age ability to 
cope with. 

Just what goes on 
schools? — G.J.G. 


in our 


The Liturgy: 


Changes Past and Future 


JOHN L. MURPHY 


[URING the last few years, a 

new permission in regard to 
the sacrifice of the Mass has 
been extended to more and 
more dioceses. It concerns the 
reading of the Epistle and Gos- 
pel in the vernacular by the 
subdeacon and the deacon in a 
Solemn Mass, and more recent- 
ly by the celebrant even in a 
Low Mass. This is to be done 
immediately after the singing 
of these scriptural] passages in 
Latin. 


There has been a tendency to 
ignore the more import of 
these decrees here in America 
on the plea that, after all, we 
have been reading the Epistle 
and the Gospel in English for 
decades. There is, however, a 
question of liturgical principle 
that is involved in the mat- 
ter, touching upon the intro- 
duction of the vernacular into 
the Mass liturgy; this ought not 
to be passed over, or confused 
with the practice in America of 
reading the Epistle and Gospel 
before the sermon. 

An examination of the de- 
crees issued for France may 
serve to illustrate this point. 
Originally in 1948, the bishop 


Father Murphy teaches Religi- 
ous Education at the Catholic Uni- 
versity. 


More English ahead? 


of Chartres, Bishop Harscouet, 
asked that “in Solemn Masses, 


after the singing of the Epistle | 


and Gospel in Latin, the dea- 
con and subdeacon might read. 
the same Epistle and the same 
Gospel in French.” The per- 
mission was granted, with the 


stipulation that the Epistle or — 
Gospel be read, and not sung, — 


in French. 


In 1954, Cardinal Feltin, the 
Archbishop of Paris, asked that 
the permission granted to the 
Diocese of Chartres be extend- 
ed to the Archdiocese of Paris. 
The decree of the Holy Office, 
which is competent in matters 
concerning the introduction of 
the vernacular into the Mass 
liturgy, granted this request, 
and spoke of the permission in 
these terms: “ ... that in Sol- 
emn Masses, the subdeacon, 
after the singing of the Epistle 
in Latin, might read the Epis- 
tle, without singing, in the ver- 
nacular; and the deacon, after 
the singing of the Gospel, might 
read the Gospel, without sing- 
ing, in the vernacular.” This 
permission was not limited 
simply to French, but was also 
to include any other languages 
used by the faithful attached 
to other missions in Paris. The 
motive given for granting this 
permission was that “the people 


| 
i 


| 
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might be more easily nourished 


by the divine Word in the 
| Mass.” 
| On October 11, 1956, this 


| same permission was extended 
| to all the dioceses of France at 
the request of Archbishop 
‘Martin of Rouen, Secretary 
of the French Episcopal Com- 
|} mission for Pastoral Liturgy. 
| The permission states that “in 
all the dioceses of France the 
holy ministers celebrating Sol- 
emn Masses, as well as every 
} priest celebrating a Mass, 
whether it be sung or read, in 
the presence of the faithful, be 
granted the right to read the 
Epistle and the Gospel first in 
Latin and then in the native 
| tongue.” 


A Request Denied 


A further request was at the 
same time denied, namely that 
“through a special concession 
‘of the Sovereign Pontiff the 
Ordinaries of [France] ‘be 
granted the right, at least ad 
experimentum, to allow priests 
celebrating Low Masses to read 
the Epistle and the Gospel only 
‘in the native tongue on Sun- 
days and other Holy Days of 
Obligation, or whenever a large 
number of the faithful attend 
the Mass, on the condition, 
however, that the translation 
used be exclusively the one 
approved by the Bishops.’ ”’ 


If we look more closely at 
these decrees, we may note that 
they involve a tremendous de- 
cision on a point of principle, 
‘a decision which was obviously 


not made without careful 
thought and without the full 
realization of what it implies. 
It involves the introduction of 
the vernacular into the Mass 
liturgy proper. There is no 
real parallel here between the 
American custom of reading 
the Epistle and Gospel before 
the sermon, and the incorpora- 
tion of a vernacular rendering 
of the Epistle and Gospel into 
the liturgical function itself. 
The liturgical act appears as a 
continuous, unified action, in- 
volving a mixture of both Lat- 
in and the vernacular. It is the 
principle involved in this per- 
mission that makes the decrees 
so important. 


As we view the Mass under 
these precise circumstances, we 
see that the subdeacon chants 
the Epistle in Latin, and then 
immediately reads it in French. 
He is not interrupting the ser- 
vice in any way; he is not 
changing his role from subdea- 
con to preacher, as it were. It 
is a role that belongs to him of- 
ficially and precisely as sub- 
deacon. This is so true, that 
according to the more recent 
instruction of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites concerning 
the Dialogue Mass, in those 
countries where this _ special 
permission to read the Epistle 
and Gospel in the vernacular 
has been granted, the commen- 
tator may not read these pas- 
sages when the proper minis- 
ters are present. It pertains to 
them alone in this instance, and 
no one may take their place 
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and simply “read” the Epistle 
and Gospel to the faithful. 


Thus, when the subdeacon 
has finished singing and read- 
ing the Epistle, first in Latin 
and then in French, the choir 
takes up the chant of the 
Gradual, and the deacon there- 
upon first sings the Gospel and 
then — acting once again pre- 
cisely as deacon—reads it to 
the faithful in the vernacular. 


A Unified Act 


All of this appears now as 
one continuous part of a uni- 
fied liturgical act. The same 
thing is true of the Masses cele- 
brated in public by the cele- 
brant alone, even without 
music. In the earlier decrees, 
the permission was granted for 
Solemn Masses only; in the 
most recent decree, the permis- 
sion is extended to the Low 
Mass as well. The celebrant 
may therefore read the Epistle 
in Latin, and turn at once to 
read it to the faithful in French; 
he then continues reading the 
Gradual and the Gospel in Lat- 
in, followed by a reading of the 
Gospel in French. 


Despite what claims custom 
may have had on any _ such 
practices, the formal approval 
of the Holy Office in extending 
the procedure to all of France 
endows it with a special impor- 
tance. Recent liturgical his- 
tory has shown that the more 
widespread changes in regard 
to the sacraments and the Mass 
began as individual permissions 
granted to particular dioceses. 
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With the passing of time, they 
were extended to other dioces-_ 
es, perhaps to an entire coun- 
try, and eventually they be- 
came universal Church law. 
Evening Masses, the Eucharis- 
tic fast, the vernacular rituals, 
the revision of Holy Week—all 
have a history of such growth 
and development. 


As a result, the American | 
Catholic needs to keep abreast | 
with the times and to read he | 
“signs in the heavens,” as a) 
were. If we look closely at) 
these permissions which aoa 
been granted in this instance, 
we may note that the vernacu- 
lar question in regard to the 
Mass has become something 
more than a theoretical discus- 
sion. To talk about whether 
the Church “could”? permit the 
introduction of the language of 
the people into certain parts of 
the Mass is certainly not the 
current center of interest. Nor 
is the question of whether the 
Church “would” introduce such 
vernacular usage the final ques- 
tion. When we view these de- 
crees, we see that she both 
“could” and “would.” 


When and Where 


The central question at the 
present time, then, would be 
when and where and to what 
extent such a usage ought to be 
introduced. The principle in- 
volved, however, is not depen- 
dent upon the extent in which 
a vernacular usage is actually 
employed. The fact that it is 
fully permitted by the Churck 
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in even one place is a clear in- 
dication of what the Church 
could do, and more than a 
vague hint, considering the 
history of recent liturgical re- 
forms, of what she would do. 

If we consider the general 
arguments raised against the 
use of the vernacular in the 
Mass, we may note that they 
have apparently been set aside 
in these instances. There is no 
relinquishing of the Latin it- 
self. Despite the request of 
the French hierarchy, the Hoiy 
Office insisted that the Epistle 
and Gospel be read in both 
languages. For pastoral rea- 
sons, however, the introduction 


of the vernacular versions into 


the liturgy of the Mass itself 
has been permitted, and these 
pastoral reasons involve the 
spiritual need of the faithful. 
It is admitted, in other words, 
that the faithful do not under- 
stand the Latin, and that they 
ought, then, to hear the Word 
of God proclaimed in _ their 


- own tongue as an integral part 
| of the Mass. 


The argument that it is not 


at all necessary for the faithful 


to understand what is going on, 
was apparently set aside; the 
purpose of the decrees is obvi- 


| ously to enable them to follow 
. these 
| gently. So also the argument 
. that the people have their own 
| missals with translations of the 
| Epistle and Gospel. 
_ ful actually have such missals, 
. but the permission was granted 
/ nonetheless. 


readings more _ intelli- 


The faith- 
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The only possible reason, 
therefore, for permitting this 
use of the vernacular in the 


Mass would be that it was 
deemed more important for 
them to hear this inspired 


Word of God proclaimed in 
their own language as a part of 
the Mass liturgy itself. It as- 
sumes, in this way, a special 
role and significance that sur- 
passes the mere reading of the 
text in one’s missal. 


Understanding Is Necessary 

The new decree on the use 
of the Dialogue Mass in parish- 
es will necessarily point up the 
importance of understanding 
the prayers on the part of the 
faithful. While there is an ob- 
vious desire to retain the Latin, 
the decree takes cognizance of 
the extreme difficulties associ- 
ated with this in the practical 
order. It states, therefore, 
that where the faithful partici- 
pate directly by responding in 
Latin to those things which per- 
tain officially to them, they 
may also add hymns and pray- 
ers in the vernacular. 

America has a long history 
of interest in the vernacular 
question. It was a concern of 
the First Provincial Council of 
Baltimore in 1829-30, where, 
even at that date, there was a 
question of whether the priest 
might make use of English in 
the administration of Baptism 
or Extreme Unction. Long be- 
fore the more recent changes in 
the Ritual, American priests 
were accustomed to ask the 
questions in English when ad- 
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ministering Baptism; the same 
thing is true of the practice of 
reciting vernacular prayers af- 
ter the absolution at a burial 
service. 

These things had become so 
much a part of the Catholic 
way of life in America that we 
may have forgotten that they 
represented special privileges 
with regard to the Roman Rit- 
ual, and that strictly speaking 
all such questions and answers 
would have had to be given 
only in Latin, were it not for 
this contrary practice. In fact, 
we can hardly imagine some of 
the questions that arose in the 
minds of others in an earlier 
century—a question, for exam- 
ple, concerning the use of Eng- 
lish in the interrogations at 
Baptism. There was the dupli- 
cation we all knew before the 
introduction of the new Ritual 
in 1954; but we simply took it 
for granted that it was neces- 
sary to ask the questions in 
English. 


‘Hardly Unimportant’ 


In the same fashion, there 
are gradual changes being in- 
troduced into the liturgy of the 
Mass. These particular decrees 
ought also be discussed from a 
point of view of the liturgical 
principles involved, and in the 
light of general liturgical his- 
tory. If we look at them in this 
fashion, we can see the danger 
involved in writing them off 
as unimportant events some- 
where in the world. They are 
hardly unimportant, no matter 
how far away they may seem. 
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Possibly, if there is any li 
turgical fault of which th 
American Church might be ac 
cused at the present time, i 
could be a rather widesprea 
lack of interest in what is go 
ing on throughout the worl 
When the final revision of Hol 
Week appeared, for example, 
looked to many an Americaj 
Catholic as if it were a “a 
from Mars. It seemed quit 
strange that it should “tn ta 
be “thrust” upon us in thi 
fashion; some were not sure @ 
all just where it came from. | 


Actually, however, it shoul 
have been quite clear to all o 
us that the changes were on th 
way, and that these Holy Weel 
revisions were something mor 
than schoolboy exercises for li 
turgical fanatics. When th 
time of gradual introductio! 
and experimentation had end 
ed, the revision would be give 
to the entire Church. This wa 
the plan from the start, and thi 
is what took place. 

It has been remarked many 
time that all Catholics, priest 
especially, need to have a live 
ly interest in these varied ques 
tions. It is only a general in 
terest in the liturgical prok 
lems that will bring about th 
spiritual revival these change 
envision. Unless those wh 
must translate decrees _ int 
practice are aware of the er 
tire problem, nothing much wi 
ever really be accomplishe 
The ultimate success of the 1 
turgical program lies with tl 
parish priest. 
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+ priests, known as Priests of the 


A Secular Institute 
For Diocesan Priests 


A help toward perfection 


HE Society of the Heart of 

Jesus is an association for 
the sanctification of priests, on 
which the Church has confer- 
red the status of a clerical sec- 
ular institute of papal jurisdic- 
tion, approving it definitive et 
in perpetuum, on February 
2nd, 1952. It originated in 
France, is already spread over 
several countries, and at pres- 
it numbers over 1,750 


Heart of Jesus. 


The Society is unique in that 
it is historic and modern. Its 
first foundation dates back to 
the French Revolution; for on 
February 2, 1791, Father de 
Cloriviére, a member of the 
Society of Jesus (which had 
then been suppressed), inau- 
gurated it in the chapel of the 


Martyrdom of Saint-Denis at 
'Montmartre; and although af- 
ter fifty years of existence it 


disappeared for a time, never- 


' theless, just as the Founder hed 
' foreseen and foretold, it rose 
again from the tomb on October 
29, 1918, under the zealous sti- 
'mulus of Father Daniel Fon- 
taine, rector of Saint-Antoine- 


des-Quinze-Vingts, Paris. 
The Society of the Heart of 


Jesus aims at helping secular 
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priests to develop fully the 
grace of their priesthood. It 
seeks to achieve this end by its 
special means: by subjecting its 
members to a firm but adapt- 
able rule, and by exacting from 
them the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience. From 
the fact of its having recourse 
to means of sanctification which 
seem reserved to the religious 
life, some have thought it was 
a religious Order; and because 
of its foundation by a Jesuit, 
and a certain Ignatian touch in 
its spirituality, it has been said 
and written that it was a Jesuit 
Third Order. 


Neither of these statements 
is true. Confusion on this point 
is no longer possible since the 
conferring by Rome of the of- 
ficial status of secular insti- 
tute, as a result of which, mem- 
bership of the Society does not 
entail becoming a religious or 
a tertiary. Its members do not 
cease to be secular priests, and 
they remain in the posts allo- 
cated to them by their bishops, 
seeking therein evangelical 
perfection, and using means 
thereto which the Church, in 
her long experience, recom- 
mends as peculiarly efficacious, 
and which are, moreover, not 
the exclusive property of any 
institution. 


Therefore, the Society de- 
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scribes itself as: “A family of 
priests who, desiring the full 
realization of that sanctity to 
which their priesthood calls 
them, and the assurance of a 
more fertile apostolate, enter 
into the way of the evangeli- 
cal counsels, in the school of 
the Heart of Jesus.’ Within its 
ranks are to be found priests 
of every condition, from curates 
up to vicars general, differing 
in age and spiritual formation, 
and dispersed at their various 
posts, yet all united by one and 
the same ideal: their conception 
of their priesthood, and their 
manner of realizing its full im- 
plications, and this identity of 
ideal is a great source of 
strength and union to them. 


Membership Requirements 


In the Gospel, Our Lord 
points out the need for mature 
reflection before undertaking 
any important enterprise. A 
few short notes on the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Society 
upon its members may serve as 
a basis for such reflection. 

Anyone thinking of entering 
the Society must admit from 
the start certain principles 
which it constantly puts into 
practice: the primacy of things 
spiritual in the life of the 
priest; the necessity of a deep 
interior life, which is both the 
soul of the apostolate and the 
well-spring of great spiritual 
riches for the apostle himself; 
the permanent obligation to 
practice asceticism, so as to 
keep in check the corrupting 
forces of fallen nature; in par- 
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ticular, the efficacy of religious 
asceticism, provided it be well 
adapted to the conditions of life; 
of the secular priest; the bene-| 
fits of collaboration on the spir-; 
itual plane, as well as in the 
field of apostolic activity. A) 
candidate for the Society shoul 
at least have experienced the 
possibility and the need fo 
such principles, and during th 
years of formation, they should 
become strong convictions. 
He should also undertake t 
live his spiritual life in th 
school of the Heart of Jesus} 
within the framework of a rule 
under the control of a ost 
and in the atmosphere of cond, 
munity life. 
Union with and conformity 
to the Divine Heart: this is th 
watchword of the Society, th 
quintessence of its spirit. 
With regard to spiritual ex-+ 
ercises, the Society prescribes; 
in addition to those laid dow 
by the Code, one hour’s dail 
meditation, “as far as possible” 
particular examen at abou‘ 
noon and particular and gen- 
eral examen in the evening! 
weekly confession, as a rule; é 
monthly day of recollection; ¢ 
full eight days’ retreat once é¢ 
year (or with permission, five 
days); and a month’s retrea? 
during the period of formations 
As far as the practice of the 
vows is concerned, a certaix 
adaption is called for: the vow 
of chastity involves no additior 
to the obligations of the sub+ 
diaconate. Poverty means rea 
simplicity of life, along witl 
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| dependence in the use of pos- 


sessions, the latter being as- 


sured by a very adaptable sys- 


tem of general and particular 
permissions, and by the obliga- 
tion of keeping and rendering 
accounts. Obedience is exacted 
only in the domain of private 
life, where there is no question 


| of episcopal authority. 


The role of a superior is of 
capital importance. He is al- 
ways chosen on the spot, with- 


| in the confines of the diocese, 
} so that he knows each one’s 
| situation and is in a position to 
| adjust, with the required flexi- 


bility, the demands of the rule 


i to individual conditions of work 
| and health. By this mediation, 


the rule becomes practicable in 


| any situation, without fear of 
' giving rise to problems of con- 
' science, 


Without a minimum of com- 
munity life, there would be no 


| Society. This minimum is se- 
| cured by the rule, which de- 
'mands the recital of certain 
| prayers each day (the Litany 
of the Sacred Heart, the Mem- 
| orare, 
attendance at meetings, once a 


and five invocations) ; 


month usually, and participa- 


‘tion in the days of recollection 
'and retreats organized by the 
| Society, always taking into ac- 
count the prescriptions of di- 
-ocesan regulations, and the ob- 
ligations of the pastoral mini- 
stry. 


Benefits 

It may be asked whether a 
rule and vows are not an un- 
necessary burden for secular 
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priests who, by their vocation, 
must remain “ready for any 
good work.” It is obvious that 
the manner of life laid down by 
the Society does put a restraint 
on human nature. But that is 
not the point. The point is 
whether the priest, in the exer- 
cise of his ministry, will find it 
a help or a hindrance to his 
own sanctification and his apo- 
stolic labors. 

The only valid answer is one 
dictated by personal experience. 
It depends entirely on the tem- 
perament of the individual, on 
the attraction of grace, both of 
them regarded in the light of 
experience. Now, perpetual 
vows are not taken before the 
age of forty. Therefore, the 
final step is made only after 
prudent stages (a minimum of 
two years for the novitiate, fol- 
lowed by three years of annual 
vows); and only after the can- 
didate is convinced that the So- 
ciety meets his needs. 

Another convincing answer 
to the above question is the 
rapid extension of the Society 
during the thirty years of its 
existence since its re-establish- 
ment. Its members would not 
be so numerous did they not 
find in it spiritual advantages 
which generously compensate 
for, and even far outweigh the 
sacrifices which have willingly 
been accepted. 

There is first of all the ad- 
vantage of a spirituality which, 
uniting as it does “new things 
and old,’ quickens the whole 
supernatural life of the soul; 
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for in it are to be found the ele- 
ments of the most authentic and 
traditional norms of Christian, 
religious and sacerdotal spiritu- 
ality, delicately balanced in a 
happy synthesis centered in the 
Heart of Christ the Priest, and 
carrying the unmistakable ap- 
proval of the Church. 


Secondiy, there is the ad- 
vantage of the rule, which en- 
sures order and acts as a sup- 
port and a stimulus, without in 
any way providing an obstacle 
to, or disregarding the essential 
requirements of the pastoral 
ministry. 


Lastly, there is the advantage 
conferred by the very practice 
of the rule, of belonging to a 
moral community, which is 
close enough to make its bene- 
ficent influence felt and to ful- 
fill, in a real way, those aspira- 
tions towards community life so 
prevalent in our day. In their 
day-to-day existence, members 
of the Society are aware that 
they are borne along on a cur- 
rent of fraternal charity which 
takes many forms: union of 
prayers (this follows us even 
beyond the tomb); mutual help 
in our material, spiritual and 
pastoral needs. One can rely on 
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the help of a superior who has 
at heart both the perfection of 
his sons and the respect due ta 
their personality; who can com- 
bine the affection of a fathe 
with the vigilance of a shep 
herd; who can apply the brake 
or the accelerator, as need be 
The meetings, the days of “hd 


ollection, and especially th 

long retreats, are a constan 

source of strengthening con 

tacts and mutually beneficia 
exchanges. There is a monthly! 
bulletin bringing news of the 
family and useful directives. T 

sum up, the priest who is a 
member of the Society of th 

Heart of Jesus need never fee 

alone or abandoned, no matte 

how isolated his post may be. 

More than any member o 

the Church, it is incumbent up- 
on the priest to war against the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes and the pride of life, so as 
to grow in all holiness, and be- 
come a zealous instrument in 
the hands of God for the salva- 
tion of his brethren. If any 
priest desires to use the most 
efficient means towards this 
end, the evangelical counsels, 
the Church herself offers him 
the help of the Society of the 
Heart of Jesus. 
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Walter E lhott—Missionary 


‘A priest’s priest’ 


A COMMON note of every 

true missionary from Paul 
to presentday apostles is the 
ability to arouse the un-Chris- 
tian world with the good news 
of the gospel, opening the un- 
fathomable riches of Christ to 
every man. 


Such a man was Walter El- 
liott of the Paulist Fathers. Re- 
membered by the bishops of to- 
day as the founder of the Apos- 
tolic Mission House in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and devoted train- 
er of priests, Father Elliott 
spent his life for the cause of 
the Church in America. At the 
completion of this first century 
of Paulist history, Elliott still 
stands mighty in the fulfill- 
ment of the Paulist vocation. 
The times given to him for la- 
bor were not the easiest in Am- 
erican Church history. Bigotry 
and prejudice plagued the Ca- 
tholic cause at the turn of the 
20th century. But these condi- 
tions, far from weakening him, 
determined his vocation and 
made Walter Elliott one of the 
outstanding missionaries of the 
last hundred years. 

Born January 6, 1842 in De- 
troit, he was grounded in the 
faith by a dedicated Catholic 
mother. His early education 
was at the hands of the Chris- 
tian Brothers and later the 
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Holy Cross Fathers at Notre 
Dame. When he was nineteen, 
the Civil War broke out and 
young Elliott joined the Ohio 
Fifth Regiment. Three years of 
military life on the bloody 
fields of the Civil War were 
only one part of his pre-priest- 
ly career. 
Becomes A Lawyer 


After the war he was admit- 
ted to the bar and took up the 
practice of law in Detroit. But 
one day in 1868 this budding 
career came to a sudden stop! 
Elliott attended a lecture de- 
livered by the renowned Father 
Isaac Hecker, the then recent 
(1858) founder of the first 
American community of men— 
the Paulist Fathers. From that 
moment, Elliott’s love was won. 
Hecker had presented a chal- 
lenge which the young Elliott 
could not resist—non-Catholic 
America. Leaving his law prac- 
tice behind, he traveled to New 
York City where he joined the 
Paulists. 

In the quiet years of his 
training Elliott developed a 
manly admiration and unend- 
ing respect for Father Hecker. 
Hecker himself had traveled a 
jarring road: agonizing socio- 
religious experiments until he 
entered the Church at the age 
of twenty-three; a _ difficult 
seminary career; misunder- 
standing in his early years as a 
priest; and finally a journey 
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to Rome where, released from 
the Redemptorists, he founded 
the Paulists at the encourage- 
ment of Pope Pius IX. These 
trials moulded a man rooted in 
the love of God. This was the 
Hecker whom Elliott looked 
upon as a spiritual father and 
an imitable missionary whose 
biography he would write. It 
was from Hecker that Elliott 
learned much of his missionary 
technique for reaching Amer- 
ica’s non-Catholic millions. 

The cathedral in Wilming- 
ton, Delaware was the scene of 
his first mission in 1872, only 
five months after his ordina- 
tion. Little did Elliott realize 
that his was the beginning of 
a career that would influence 
the lives of hundreds of Am- 
erican missionaries. For along 
with Hecker and other early 
Paulists, he set in motion the 
English speaking Catholic and 
non-Catholic mission as it has 
developed during the past 95 
years. 

Elliott was so dedicated to 
this type of work that once in 
his old age he sternly growled 
to a very young priest, “If you 
ever refuse a chance to preach, 
I shall rise from my grave to 
haunt you.” 


Diocesan Mission Bands 


One of the most important 
and fruitful of his mission ac- 
tivities was the establishment 
of diocesan mission bands in 
Cleveland, Toledo, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, New York, and Hart- 
ford. He was firmly convinced 
that just as a bishop has certain 
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select priests to act as his vicar- 
general, secretary, chancellor’ 
etc., so he should have several 
priests to do his work as mis 
sionary to his “‘other sheep no 
of this fold.” Through Elliott’ 
efforts, the bishops of these si 
dioceses appointed priests de 
voted to arousing the consci 
ences of non-Catholics. With 
each bishop carrying on a con 
centrated non-Catholic aposto- 
late in his diocese, the Church, 
in Elliott’s vision, would re 

ceive a continual life-line of 
new blood. 

Closely connected with thi 
work was Elliott’s association 
with Father Alexander P. Doyle 
in founding the Apostolic Mis- 
sion House on the campus of 
the Catholic University in 1902. 
Staffed by priests familiar with 
the mission methods and prob- 
lems of this country, the house 
was a center for diocesan 
priests in mission work. Many 
priests today can look back at 
their days at the Mission 
House when they caught the 
dynamic spirit burning in Wal- 
ter Elliott. 

Lay people, too, experienced 
this fire. It is recorded that on 
one mission, after Father 
Elliott had preached a particu- 
larly forceful sermon on hell, 
a great number of people stay- 
ed in the church all night, re- 
fusing to leave until they had 
gone to confession. 

To the people of pre-cinema- 
radio-TV days, the opportunity 
to hear a speaker of Father 
Elliott’s calibre was not lightly 
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passed over. Standing six foot 
three, he possessed a powerful 
voice, organ in tone and quality, 
and fired with the Pauline 
anxiety found in every true 
champion of Christ’s cause. His 
talks were spiced with the 
stories of former Civil War 
days and earlier mission inci- 
dents. 


On one particular mission, 
when he was blessing religious 
articles, some woman unwit- 
tingly held up a picture of 
Stonewall Jackson for him to 
bless. Slowly Elliott turned to 
her and said, “Madam, do you 
know that that man once cap- 
tured me?” 


A Forceful Writer 


Primarily a preacher, Elliott 
carried the same enthusiasm in- 
to his writing, producing a 
forceful, matter-of-fact style. 
His best known work was a 
Life of Father Hecker — a 
work which spun an interna- 
tional controversy when trans- 
lated into French. Had it not 
been written during the time 
of the heresy called ‘‘American- 
ism,” possibly not an eyebrow 
would have been lifted. But, as 
it turned out, Elliott’s book 
only exacerbated the growing 
confusion. Three factors ap- 
pear responsible for the trou- 
ble: Elliott’s extreme closeness 
to Hecker; his alacrity in writ- 
ing the book immediately on 
Hecker’s death; and the edited 
French edition which lit the 
fuse in Europe. The controver- 
sy caused Father Elliott so 
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much grief that he withdrew 
the book from circulation. 


The remainder of his literary 
works were concerned either 
with the apostolate or the spir- 
itual life. 


A witness to Father Elliott’s 
world mission outlook was the 
help he gave to the founders of 
Maryknoll, Bishop Walsh and 
Father Price. For, like his 
patron St. Paul, Elliott’s vision 
spanned the seven seas and he 
shared Father Hecker’s convic- 
tion that once Christ is brought 
to America, an important step 
has been taken in bringing 
Christ to the world. 


Forty years saw this wide- 
wandering missionary in the 
active apostolate. 


His later years, in which he 
was “slowing: down into the 
station,’ were spent mainly at 
the Catholic University in 
Washington, D.C. Upon more 
than one generation of people, 
priests, and bishops, Father 
Elliott has left his stamp. Spir- 
itual conferences, mission class- 
es and the training of novices 
spread his influence through 
the numerous religious orders 
and societies dotting the Uni- 
versity campus. 

At his death on April 18, 
1928, no less a personage than 
President Coolidge expressed 
his sympathy at the loss of such 
a dedicated American and loyal 
priest. No higher compliment 
was paid to him than the 
knighting remark: “Elliott was 
a priest’s priest.” 


The Chaos 


in Progressive Education 


KENNETH R. WARREN 


HE National Educational As- 
sociation is used to opposi- 
tion. But Sputnik has touched 
off a tidal wave of criticism, and 
now the hardest fighting of pub- 
lic education’s first legion of 
progressivism is out-and-out 
regressive. The NEA is engaged 
in the primal struggle for bare 
existence. It can hardly be 
otherwise. After all, its raison 
detre is to meet needs before 
they arise. That it has failed 
abysmally is common knowl- 
edge to all, with the possible 
exception of the NEA. 


Recently I had the dubious 
fortune of pursuing a program 
of education courses at a uni- 
versity (a Catholic university!) 
where NEA thinking reigns 
supreme. I should remark, hbe- 
fore the reader suspects I am 
venting personal bitterness, that 
I received A’s in every course. 
This in spite of their avowed 
theory that “free thought and 
criticism are always welcome,” 
for in practice I had to parrot 
cliches like everyone else hop- 
ing to land a good teaching job, 
and keep my opinions to my- 
self. 

In the first place I must ad- 
mit I learned that the problem 
of public education is more 
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complex than I had been aware. 
With reason defenders of the 
NEA have labeled some of their 
attackers as ignorant or misin- 
formed. Sheer numbers, for ex- 
ample, is an overwhelming | 
problem. Fifty years ago a 
small percentage of a compara- © 
tively small population, with | 
relatively small educational de- 
mands, finished high school, 
not to mention college or post- 
graduate schools. A _ soaring 
economy with a far wider dis- 
tribution has helped bring about 
today’s situation, where only 
the exception doesn’t have a 
high-school diploma to brand- 
ish, and over a third of our 
high-school graduates enter 
college. 


A related problem is that of 
average mental ability. Fifty 
years ago a natural law of se- 
lectivity was at play; the ones 
who had inclination and money 
for higher education most often 
were the very ones who had 
most to offer intellectually. To- 
day everybody is exposed to ed- 
ucation whether he likes it or 
not. But the greatest problem to 
my mind is the NEA’s philoso- 
phy of education, which, if not 
embraced by public education, 
at least wields enough power to 
hold our national school system 
humbly in submission. 


paly 


No Goal 


What is the NEA’s education- 
al philosophy? (My remarks 
'mow relate wholly to classes 
itaken under their auspices.) 
(The answer is they haven’t any 
\philosophy. Approaching them 
lwith the straightforward ques- 
(tion, “What are you trying to 
|do?,” is the same as pulling a 
gun on them. They hedge, 
}/mumble, kick up clouds of dust. 
{But the conclusion is inescapa- 
|}ble: they are without a goal. I 
(knew this sounds too elementai 
_to be true, so let me explain. 


_ The banner waved highest 
‘and most often by the NEA is 
‘the word “democracy.” This is 
‘the touchstone dissolving all 
difficulties, answering all op- 
position, and unveiling tomor- 
row’s horizons. The NEA is 
staunchly for freedom, equal 
rights, and opportunities for all. 
Yet oddly enough it is democ- 
racy itself, or their interpreta- 
tion of it, which is causing all 
the trouble. 

The perennial question facing 
the NEA is this: What does 
democracy demand from its 
schools? If you let them they 
will beg the question with envi- 
able dexterity. But if you are 
persistent eventually they will 
drag out the biggest red-her- 
ring of them all, the so-called 
“Seven Cardinal Principles of 
Education.” Listing them isn’t 
worth the effort. ““Worthy Home 
Membership,” “Ethical Charac- 
ter,” and their five brothers of- 
fer educators about as much il- 
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lumination as fireflies on a 
freeway. Searching commenta- 
tors for clarification is any- 
thing but a rewarding experi- 
ence. Their gobbledygook is 
more stifling than the princi- 
ples themselves. 


The Textbeooks 


What about the textbooks of 
progressive education? Tons of 
paper and oceans of ink, and 
that’s about all. They are ex- 
tremely pretentious. Smatter- 
ings of philosophy, child psy- 
chology, sociology, and a host 
of other sciences, especially the 
newer and relatively unstable 
ones, are melded together into a 
thin, tasteless soup on almost 
every page. The net result is 
almost invariably the same: 
common sense desecrated or 
bloated beyond recognition. I 
became so fed up with one text 
that I couldn’t begin to stom- 
ach the 300 pages assigned for 
the final exam. I abandoned 
myself to inspiration and a 
knack for education jargon 
gained by osmosis, and came 
out unscathed. 


John Dewey was once quoted 
as saying: “We agree that we 
are uncertain as to where we 
are going and where we want 
to go, and why we are doing 
what we do.” 

If Dewey really said this he 
is more honest than his con- 
temporary idolizers. The basic 
issue has never changed. The 
concept of democracy banding 
the progressives together de- 
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feats itself. It is a snake blithely 
chewing away at its own tail. 
¥or as soon as any one, clear, 
consistently coherent goal is de- 
fined for education, someone is 
handcuffed and loses his free- 
dom to dissent. 


Democratic education, the 
progressives tell us, must re- 
spect the views of everyone; it 
must therefore define itself in 
terms agreeable to all. If Tom, 
Dick and Harry are respectively 
interested in hockey, bongo- 
drums and chemistry, school fa- 
cilities and funds must be 
equally apportioned to satisfy 
their individual felt needs. The 
standards of scholastic attain- 
ment, teachers, and classroom 
equipment are cheapened a 
good deal, but this cannot be 
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avoided. In other words, 
democratic education serves 
million citizens with as many 
conflicting personal opinions, i 
sets out to attain a million in 
compatible goals. That is pre 
cisely what the NEA brand o 
education tries to do, and tha 
too is precisely why it fails. 


« 
«4 


What is the answer? I am no? 
sure. Perhaps the suggestion o 
David Lawrence in U.S. News 
And World Report (October 10 
1958), that we ought to launc 
into a system of governmen 
backed private education, i 
worth real consideration. On 
thing is certainly clear: Ameri- 
ca can’t wait for the progres- 
sive educators to come up with 
a solution. They will keep us in 
suspense forever. 


Poor Little Eva! 


The story is told of an “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” company that 


was touring in Russia. 


They came to the part in the play where Little Eva dies and 
goes to Heaven; but since the Russians didn’t believe in heaven, 
they had her get well and go to work in a cement factory. 


—lIrish Digest. 


The Magazine Agent 


A case history 


HIS description of a brief, 

personal encounter with the 
sales-agents of Catholic maga- 
zines should serve several good 
purposes for the Catholic cler- 
gy in the United States. First, 
it should show clearly how cor- 
rect are those good Fathers who 
warn their parishioners not to 
listen to the overtures of agents 
selling Catholic magazines, un- 
less a letter from the pastor 
can be produced. Secondly, it 
should make the immediate 
reader more aware of the ques- 
tionable practices that can be 
frequently employed by such 
agents in his own parish. 

Finally, and most important- 
ly — it is hoped, the Catholic 
clergy who are associated with 
the sale and circulation of mag- 
azines for their own or a reli- 
gious community’s benefit 
might do well to investigate 
whether they might be the 
abetters of undesirable agents 
and their activities, and not 
play ostrich for the sake of a 
dollar’s gain. 

I had heard, many times be- 
fore, the Catholic priests in par- 
ishes vehemently insist, from 
the pulpit, that their people 
should not welcome any agent 
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selling Catholic magazines or 
soliciting donations to Catholic 
causes, unless those agents 
could produce a written letter 
from the pastor, or unless the 
visit of the agent had been pre- 
viously announced from the 
pulpit. 

Probably it was because I had 
recently become personally as- 
sociated with a Catholic publi- 
cation that I was somewhat 
provoked, a few weeks ago, by 
the priest’s nasty insinuations 
against such agents. There and 
then I decided to find out how 
correct he was in his warnings. 

With a long and free week- 
end ahead of me, I chose to use 
the time to investigate the mat- 
ter. By chance, this same week 
I had come upon an ad in the 
New York Post asking for 
agents to sell a leading Catholic 
periodical. This was the lead I 
followed for my investigation. 


Thursday afternoon, I ap- 
peared for inquiry about the 
sales-job at the office which 
had advertized. First of all, it 
was, I discovered, a sales-agen- 
cy, fronting with the name of 
one Catholic periodical, but do- 
ing the business of five or six 
others. The information con- 
cerning the details of the job 
and its benefits lasted exactly 
two minutes, and I was handed 
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an application form to fill out, 
as a matter of routine. 


It did not even matter wheth- 
er I was Catholic, although the 
application form did ask that 
question. Another fellow from 
South Carolina, applying for 
the same work at the same 
time, remarked loudly and vul- 
garly that: “ By —, he wasn’t 
Catholic, and he’d be in a — of 
a fix if any — began to ask 
for any — about the Church.” 


A ‘Blind’ Endorsement 


Our one requirement was to 
skip down the block to Wool- 
worth’s, get a couple of “mug” 
shots, and return to fill out our 
credentials. This picture was 
pasted on to a previously-pre- 
pared document which bore 
not only the seal of the reli- 
gious community publishing the 
magazine we were to sell, but 
also the signature of the supe- 
rior of that community. With 
this in hand, we became the of- 
ficial and authorized agents of 
the publication, and it was re- 
quested of the patrons that we 
be recognized and treated as 
such. 


By the grace of God, I man- 
age to be a fairly good Catholic. 
However, as I came to know in 
the one day’s contact with him, 
the other applicant was a very 
disreputable character, on the 
“make” for every lady he saw 
along the streets we canvassed, 
and with as foul a mind and 
mouth as any of Hades’ active 
personnel. Still, in the same 
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employment process, he ha 
been given the same offici 
permission to enter into ever; 
good Catholic home that w 
supposed to support a religio 
community and its publication 


The next morning, Friday 
we reported to the crew-mana 
ger whom we were to accom 
pany for part of one day a 
trainees, learning the ‘pitch 
(sales-talk) and the sales meth 
od. To my surprise, the mana+ 
ger immediately tore up the lit- 
tle sales-talk I had personally 
prepared the preceding eve- 
ning. It referred to the valuable 
work of the community, the 
value of the magazine, etc. But 
that was nonsense and rubbish 
People wouldn’t buy the maga- 
zine for what it was (we dic 
not carry one sample copy) 
They weren’t interested in re- 
ligious communities. 


The Real ‘Pitch’ 


Instead: “Stick a few medal: 
in their hands! Give them < 
couple of holy cards! Tell ther 
they and their deceased wil 
share in the Masses and nove: 
nas of the Fathers [we had slip: 
to fill out for that purpose] 
Play on their emotions. Don’ 
talk religious stuff to them.’ 
That is what makes a goo 
sales-talk, said the manager. 


“Tf you’re going to make an; 
money at this game,” he con 
tinued in his sales lesson, “‘you 
have to become an honest con 
man. Win the heart of the per 
son at the door; get her t 
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laugh. Half of these persons are 
so ignorant they’ll buy any- 
thing, once you can get them in 
good humor.” 

It may sound exaggerated, 
but the honest fact is that, dur- 
ing the four hours of training 
with this man, not once did he 
mention the name of the maga- 
zine he was selling. He intro- 
duced himself as being from 
“St. Peter’s’? — why, I still do 
not know, and several times the 
person at the door followed that 
up by saying: “Yes, be sure 
that I get my St. Peter’s maga- 
zine.” Whereupon, he crossed 
off the title of the magazine on 
the sales-slip, and wrote in the 
title of St. Peter’s Herald. 

When I asked him about that 
afterwards, he said: ‘‘Sure, take 
any order they want. We’ll fix 
it up later for them.” 


The Pastor’s Permission? 


Another point I questioned 
him about was getting proper 
permission from the pastor of 
the parish in which we were 
working. 

“__! Don’t worry about that. 
Many priests would refuse even 
if we did ask. And besides, half 
these people don’t go to church 


anyway and won't know 


whether the priest is for it or 
not.” 


The amazing thing is that 


this man seemed to be a suc- 


cessful agent. In the time I 


spent with him, he had eight- 


meen 


sales, totalling to the 
amount of $72 obligated by the 
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subscribers, and approximately 
$30 in cash actually received.-— 
50% of which he would collect 
as commission. 


Four hours of this kind of 
demonstration completed my 
sales training. I was told that 
now I should be prepared to go 
out on my own and “give ’em 
the pitch.” Saturday would be 
a good day. Most people got 
their pay on Friday, and more 
people seemed to be at home 
on Saturday. But, I never went 
back. I could commit myself 
no further to the program. 

Hence — for lack of direct 
evidence — it would not be 
fair of me even to suggest that 
these agents or agencies han- 
dle improperly the money they 
receive from the donors. There 
were printed receipts to be 
signed both by the donor and 
the agent, one of which was 
held by the donor. As just re- 
marked, 50% of the actual eash 
collected was received as com- 
mission. Agents were expected 
to collect at least $160 in cash 
per week, guaranteeing them 
an $80 salary. One, however, 
can clearly perceive how easily 
abuses could enter. 

It would not be just either to 
suggest that every agent and 
every agency handling Catholic 
publications is committed to 
irresponsible and disreputable 
behavior in their business. At 
the same time, this story pro- 
vides one example of what can 
and does happen. Certainly, 
therefore, this argues that the 
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Catholic publisher has a moral 
obligation to check closely on 
the personnel and the methods 
of the agencies to whom he 
leases the business of his circu- 
lation and sales. To blink one’s 
eyes or turn one’s head in def- 
erence to the profitable gains 
in subscriptions and income, 
does not justify the means used. 


A Contractual Obligation 


Parenthetically, it may also 
be suggested that if the pub- 
lisher by his price can put on 
the subscriber the burden of a 
50% cut to the agent, he must 
in conscience make sure that 
the quality of his publication is 
proportionately good and that 
the promises of spiritual bene- 
fits made to the donors are ful- 
filled. 

It seems to come clear that 
the burden of maintaining an 
honest sales program does lie, 
first of all, upon the benefi- 
ciary, the Catholic publisher. 
And where the service of inde- 
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pendent sales agencies, scatter’ 
ed over the country, is employ 
ed, the program will be harde} 
to control. | 


To help keep the progra 
honest, it appears, too, that th 
most effective means would b 
absolute insistence, on the pa 
of the publisher (as well as th} 
subscriber) that the agents will 
in every instance, secure a let! 
ter of permission from the pas} 
tors of parishes being canvass: 
ed. This would help to elimij 
nate, in a large part, the nm 


sirable characters operating 

agents, and would also giv 
added support to the agent iJ 
his contact with the respectiv| 
parishioners. 


One last thing — that a! 
from South Carolina really too 
to the job, and he was going t; 
“collect a lot of easy cash fo 
ole pappy’’! I suppose he’s stil 
knocking on doors. In fact, h 
may be knocking on your 
right now! 


> 


Danger Doesn’t Matter 
“I wish I was back in Rumania,” said Archbishop Gerald 


O’Hara to me. 
Iron Curtain. 


Not many people want to go back behind the 
But the Archbishop, who was Nuncio in Ru- 


mania from 1946 to 1950, would, I think, go back tomorrow 
to the country from which he was finally ejected. 

“There is no one to look after them,” added the Archbishop. 

An impressive figure in his scarlet cloak, scarlet skull- 

cap and sash, he is now Apostolic Delegate to Great Britain. 

—wWilliam Hickey in The Daily Express. 
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a the course of his ministry 


the diocesan priest is some- 


‘times appointed by his Ordin-~ 


ary to give spiritual conferences 


? to religious women or to hear 


their confessions. Although his 
training, study, experience, and 


‘the grace of the Holy Spirit 


equip him for these offices, he 
is conscious of the fact that 
there is something special about 
the religious state. Therefore a 
review of the aim and purpose 
of the lives of religious may as- 
sist some priests in developing 
a better understanding of their 
mission to them. 

Religious live in what is call- 
“state of perfection.” 
that 


This expression means 


_ theirs is a way of life which, if 
. lived out to the fullest, will gain 


' for them that degree of perfec- 
tion for which God has destined 


them. They are dedicated pri- 
marily to the business of ‘“‘tend- 
ing to perfection” and of bring- 
ing Christ to others. The con- 


templative does the latter by 


prayer; the active religious by 
service. The confessor or con- 
ference master is properly con- 
cerned with their vocation of 
“tending to perfection.” 
Religious have a form of life 
which is very different from 
the diocesan priest’s. For exam- 
ple, the religious live in com- 
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The principles reviewed 


mon; the diocesan priest is very 
much on his own. Their life is 
sanctioned by formal profession 
and public vows; his is sanction- 
ed by the “imposition of hands.” 
Their life is wholly and ex- 
clusively organized so as to put 
those who embrace it in the way 
of perfection; his priesthood 
puts him in the way of perfec- 
tion without an organized plan 
of procedure to govern him. 
The religious life is defined by a 
rule which prescribes certain 
works of charity to be exercised 
within a system of regular dis- 
cipline. A great many of the 
priest’s activities, while within 
the framework of a diocesan 
appointment, are outside the 
limitations of rule. The entire 
program of the religious is 
clearly defined, organized, and 
determined for them by author- 
ity. Their periods of community 
prayer, study, work, recreation, 
silence, sleep, fasts, and pen- 
ances are specifically regulated. 
Their spiritual growth and de- 
velopment depend upon both 
their fidelity to their vows and 
rule of life, and the motives 
they have for observing them. 


Leading souls back into the 
state of grace is an important 
function of the secular priest’s 
ministry, but in exercising it he 
avoids the extreme of reserving 
his valuable admonitions for 
souls in mortal sin only. He is 
charged with the “cura anima- 
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rum” without distinction. tendencies, inspire them with 
Therefore he neither ignores holy incentives, and keep before 


nor minimizes his care for souls 
habitually living in the state of 
grace. They particularly need 
his help since they too are sub- 
ject to the frailties common to 
the fallen nature of man, and 
the Devil does all in his power 
to prevent them from loving 
Christ too much. Satan knows 
how difficult it is to get a reli- 
gious to sin mortally, or to con- 
sciously abandon her love for 
Christ, so he tempts her to com- 
mit venial sins against her 
vows, the virtues, or the com- 
mandments; or he induces her 
to commit frequent deliberate 
faults against her holy rule. 


To counteract this the confes- 
sor and conference master can 
do much in the way of admon- 
ishing and inspiring these reli- 
gious to be faithful to all their 
duties, some of which may 
seem insignificant to the out- 
sider, but to their souls and to 
their community are of vital 
importance. Their religious pro- 
fession does not automatically 
attain perfection for them any 
more than does Holy Orders 
make a priest perfect. Their 
state in life imposes upon them 
a real obligation to grow and 
advance spiritually. Being hu- 
man, they too may tend to be- 
come discouraged, to be satis- 
fied with mediocrity, to be 
blind to faults, to grow tepid, 
to adopt a worldly spirit and 
lose a holy perspective. So by 
his admonitions the priest will 
alert them against dangerous 


them their objective, 
to perfection.” 


“to tend | 


One Common Aim 

While the diversity of religi- 
ous communities arises from 
the diversity of works which 
are chosen, the aim of all, active} 
and contemplative, is the same 
— the perfection of its mem- 
bers. The religious abandons all} 
to possess Christ. The patie, | 
cences of the eyes, of the flesh, 
and the pride of life are ex- 
changed for poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. For a clearer 
notion of the obligations this 
way of life imposes upon out 
sisters, we recall some salient | 
features of their vows as ex- 
plained in the “Catechism of 
Vows.” 

The vow of poverty will vary 
with the institutes since their 
ministries differ. Therefore it 
would be necessary for a priest 
to consult the rule of a particu- 
lar congregation if he wishes 
to know how far it extends. 
For example, if the subject 
takes a solemn vow, every right 
to possess or acquire anything 
for herself is absolutely des- 
troyed. If she takes a simple 
vow, she may keep the right 
to continue to possess and ac- 
quire goods, but is denied the 
right to freely dispose of them. 
This means she cannot exercise 
proprietorship over her goods 
without the permission of a 
superior. The matter of the vow, 
of poverty includes all goods 
or objects which do not belong 
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\to the subject; whatever she 
‘yields up to her congregation, 
‘all gifts and donations made to 
jner by title of gratitude, affec- 
tion, or alms; and whatever she 
‘produces by her own industry. 
| In determining the gravity of 
/matter required for a mortal sin 
jagainst the vow, the same stan- 
lard is used as would be re- 
lquired for a mortal sin against 
ithe Seventh Commandment. 
‘Generally a religious fails 
jagainst this vow when she takes 
tpossession of any object that 
loelongs to the matter of the 
lvow or disposes of it as if she 
‘were the proprietor, i.e., inde- 
pendent of the superior’s will. 
She would act contrary to her 
oosition as one _ subject to 
authority under obedience if 
she disposed of what is hers 
even by right without due per- 
mission of her superior. The 
zreatest safeguard a religious 
nas against violating her vow of 
looverty is the valid permission 
of her superior in all cases 
where she is disposing of goods, 
for by complying with her 
superior’s will she is not ex- 
ercising proprietorship. 


| Chastity 

The vow of chastity imposes 
two obligations, the renuncia- 
tion of marriage, and the avoi- 
jJance of any exterior and in- 
terior acts already forbidden 
by the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments of God. Every sin 
against chastity is at least ma- 
terially a mortal sin, since every 
infraction of the virtue is an 
infraction of the vow. Since 
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priests are familiar with the 
moral principles regulating this 
matter no futher comment is 
necessary. 

Of all the vows a religious 
takes, the principal one is obe- 
dience. The spiritual writers es- 
pecially note its necessity and 
pre-eminence over the others, 
for by this vow the sister con- 
secrates to God what is most 
precious and dear, her own will. 
She vows obedience to “her 
lawful superiors in all that they 
shall command according to the 
rule.” This means that she 
pledges obedience to the rules 
and constitutions of her com- 
munity as approved by Pope 
or Bishop, obedience to her 
superiors who act within the 
limits of these rules; and obe- 
dience to a superior every time 
she shall command in virture 
of the vow. 

It should be recalled that the 
latter is the matter of the vow. 
In other words only when her 
superior specifically invokes the 
formula “in virtue of holy obe- 
dience” or the like, is the vow 
appealed to as such. For a sis- 
ter to be disobedient in a ser- 
ious matter under these cir- 
cumstances would be a mortal 
sin against the vow itself. On 
the other hand all the injunc- 
tions of superiors and of the 
rules are objects, not of the 
vow, but of the virtue of obe- 
dience. 

In itself the virtue of obe- 
dience does not bind under pain 
of sin. However, habitual dis- 
obedience to the admonitions 
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and directions of a superior 
would cause a sister to lose the 
“spirit of obedience” and place 
her vow in danger. Moreover, 
any formal contempt of author- 
ity (not of the person repre- 
senting it but of the authority 
itself) is always a mortal sin. 
The disciplinary rules regard- 
ing, e.g., recreation, silence, 
spiritual exercises and other 
matters which do not regard the 
matter of the vow, do not bind 
of themselves under pain of sin. 
Yet causes of such infractions 
could be rooted in pride, vanity, 
sloth, human respect, and simi- 
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lar faults which are certain: 
offensive to God when they az 
deliberate. 
The ‘State of Perfection’ 
Our Lord has summond t 
sisters to ‘‘the state of perfe 
tion.”? Since much sacrifice a 
selflessness is demanded 
these “brides of Christ’ if th 
are to be faithful to their vd 
cations, the Holy Spirit us 
the priest to make known 
them what is most needed f 
their souls. His zeal in mi 
istering to our religious wom 
is a true mark of an | 


Christus.”’ 
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The Other John XXIII | 


Martin (V) created (the former Pope) John Cardinal 
Bishop of Frascati and Dean of the Sacred College. And 
when, five months later, John died, he was buried with full 
honors from the Duomo in Florence, his remains being placed 
in the Baptistry adjoining the cathedral. 

There, in a recess of this great octagon, he rests in a 
tomb commissioned by Cosimo de Medici of Donatello about 
1427. A tiared figure in full papal dress reclines gracefully 
on the lid of this splendid sarcophagus. On the side facing 
the visitor two angels, appropriately pensive, support a scroll 
with the tragic “Joannes quondam Papa XXIII.” It is only 
now, five centuries later, that a Pope has seen fit to choose 
the name and numbering usurped by the “erstwhile” (quon- 
dam) John XXIII, and to give it legitimacy: “I am taking 
the name John,” Cardinal Roncalli said to the conclave on 28 
October, “and I take it because it is a dear name to me, 
being my father’s name; a name which has a sweet sound for 
me because it is the name of the humble parish in which 
I was baptized; a name which in the long roll of Roman 
pontiffs comes first in that it is the most numerous. For 
leaving aside questions of legitimacy, there are in all twenty- 
two Popes who have borne the name of John. The splendor 
of this superb series of Roman Pontiffs will therefore serve 
to hide the insignificance of my own name.” — The Irish 
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The Hurting Ones’ 


i) They must have God 


1 PRIESTS have been afforded 
: the opportunity of examin- 
ting a number of informative 
articles on the neurotic person. 
1 The neurotic has been accur- 
ately depicted as characteris- 
} tically egocentric, inconsiderate, 
seething with hostility and an- 
tagonism, fearful, lonely, and 
frequently afflicted with ill- 
‘ness of non-organic origin. In 
fact, this individual is a trial 
not only to himself but fre- 
quently enough to others as 
well. (Often enough he is a 
thorn in the body social, par- 
| ticularly in the side of those 
'members near and dear to 
him.) Studying the neurotic 
and his neurosis through such 
articles can provide one with a 
good outsider’s view of the 
_ neurotic. 


But what have they learned 
of what it is like to be neurotic? 
How ean priests adequately 
understand the neurotic with 
no understanding of just what 
the experience of neurosis real- 
ly is? The knowledge of these 
“hurting ones” which will 
prove helpful to priests must 
be sufficiently meaningful to 
elicit for these persons true 
sympathy and empathy. What 
is it like to be neurotic? I ask- 
ed one of the “hurting ones’ if 
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she would write a short ac- 
count of what it is like — write 
it for priests — with a view to 
publication in a magazine pub- 
lished for priests. Her answer 
follows: 

“What do you say to a voice 
that cries to you in the night, 
Father?” 

This was the question I put 
to every priest in the phone 
book one black night last 
March. I received many ans- 
wers — all but one meaning 
the same thing—“‘Shut up and 
leave me alone.” This phrase, 
although never voiced explic- 
itly, was implied in such an- 
wers as “Don’t you know what 
time it is? It’s three o’clock in 
the morning!” “Call me tomor- 
row and make an appoint- 
ment.” “I can see you some 
time next week.” 

“But, Father,” I pleaded with 
each of them, “I only want you 
to talk to me for five minutes 
—yjust five minutes.” 

“Sorry. Call me tomorrow— 
or Wednesday—or Friday—” 

I think I knew that night 
how our Lord must have felt 
in the Garden. Of course, none 
of the priests that night owed 
me a thing—in fact, more than 
one of them reminded me that 
he didn’t “know” me. But I 
only asked for five minutes— 


Help, At Last 


Finally, the last priest in the 
book talked to me. He had an 
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accent and told me he was from 
Indonesia. After he had talk- 
ed to me for about ten minutes, 
I asked him if he was tired. He 
told me he had been up since 
four-thirty that morning but 
for me not to worry about it, 
he was glad to talk to me. I 
was filled with compassion, 
then, and solicitude. I apolo- 
gized for waking him, thanked 
him for talking to me, and hung 
up. I went to sleep feeling 
warm and satisfied. 


That experience, and another 
one regarding a Catholic chap- 
lain in a mental hospital have 
made me feel that most priests 
don’t really care about people. 
They will help you if your 
needs are normal and within 
the pale—this includes the day- 
light hours only, I suppose— 
but any noncomformity or bad- 
ly expressed need is either ig- 
nored or misunderstood. 


I spent two years in a men- 
tal hospital in Kansas, under- 
going psychotherapy. During 
all this time, I never once saw 
the Catholic chaplain visit the 
wards. Each new patient of the 
Protestant faith was visited by 
the Lutheran chaplain, who 
held special Fellowship meet- 
ings every Sunday night in the 
Recreation Hall. 


I met the Catholic chaplain 
one day in the hall, and he 
asked me where I got the 
name “Molly.” 


“T am called Molly because 
I was baptized Mary,” I told 
him. 
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“What do you mean, bapti 
ed?” he asked. 

“IT mean baptized 
Catholic Church.” | 

“Why don’t I see you at Mas 
then, if you’re a Catholic?” 

“Because the Catholics a 
going to send me to Hell and 
want to go to Heaven, so ’m 
Protestant.” 


j 
No Joke . | 
He laughed, and I thought hy 
knew I was kidding. I wa 
sort of, but not entirely. 
priest had informed me that 
I permitted a doctor to perfor 
a hysterectomy, both the wth 


in th 


and I would burn forever. T 

doctor said that if the operatio: 
were not performed I woul 
bleed to death on the deliver: 
table. I consented to the oper 
ation and never went to Mas 
again. The priest said to me: 

“You come and see me, Mol 
ly, and T’ll get you back int 
the Church.” 

I was very happy. At last, 
thought, someone cares enoug. 
about me to help me get bac 
into the Church. 

I waited and waited for the 
priest to contact me. He neve 
did. I suppose it could be sai 
in his defense and in defense c 
all the priesthood that if I ha 
really been serious about want 
ing the Church, I would hav 
gone to him. 


Lucky, lucky Francis Thomr 
son—pitied so by his chronic 
lers when he should be envier 
He actually fled the Hound « 
Heaven. I pursue this sar 


Hound, as in the instance of 
ithe telephone calls and a few 
+ others I shall not mention, and 
|receive only lukewarm disin- 
' terest. But most of the time I 
sit in pain and bewilderment, 
{unable to voice, understand, 
|. or convey my need. So do thou- 
|} sands and thousands of others. 
“What does the Church do for 
the neurotics—or “the hurting 
ones,”’ as a priest I recently met 
; terms them? 
* Probably the most misunder- 
i stood, sad, neglected, maligned 
| person in all Catholicism is the 
» neurotic woman, especially if 
| she is attractive. The priest is 
‘ either angered by her hostility, 
/ which covers an aching, but in- 
-expressible need for under- 
' standing, or he finds her threat- 
ening to his peace of mind and 
vow of celibacy, and so ignores 
her. Frightened, he takes ref- 
uge in indifference. Does this 
situation have to exist? If a 
priest is secure in his vocation 
and in his God, need he fear 
creating another Thais? 


The Seductive Woman 

The truly pitiful part about 
this situation is that the seduc- 
tive woman, unless she is com- 
pletely evil or psychotic, is not 
trying to seduce the priest, but 
trying to seduce her way to 
God! She is using the only 
tools she has, or understands. 
A baby, holding up its dimpled 
hands, smiling in toothless sup- 
plication, is seducing its way 
into the love and acceptance of 
its parents in the same way. 

I am not saying that all neu- 
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rotic women are seductive, or 
that all seductive women are 
neurotic, but the two do ordin- 
arily go together. A neurotic 
is physically mature and men- 
tally mature, but her emotions 
are on a childish level, and her 
life is ruled by her emotions. 
She is usually helpless to the 
“right” thing or the “sensible” 
thing. She is especially help- 
less at reaching or finding God. 
Psychiatrists believe, in the 
main, that a neurotic person 
lives in a constant search for a 
mother or a father. 


I am a neurotic. I live every 
day with feelings as hard to 
handle as a paraplegic’s legs — 
yet I don’t want my parents— 
I want God. I want Him, but 
I can’t find Him by myself. I 
have to have help, and it has 
to come from the Catholic 
Church. I have been “saved” 
twice by Protestant ministers, 
and my redemption lasted no 
longer than a day in each case. 

The mentally ill, the dis- 
turbed ones, the searching ones, 
need more help from their 
priests. They need more com- 
passion, more understanding. 
Sometimes God is all they have, 
and they must be encouraged 
to reach Him. Most of the time 
they are incapable of reaching 
out, of communicating, but they 
know — and they need — like 
Louise— 

Louise was a 23-year-old 
girl in the bed next to mine in 
the hospital. She had been in 
a catatonic trance for four 
months when I first met 
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her. Each day I tried desper- 
ately to get through to her, to 
elicit some kind of a response 
from her lovely, blank face. 
One day I finally accomplished 
it. I picked up a white carna- 
tion flecked with red which had 
fallen on the floor from a Red 
Cross cart and held it before 
her eyes. 

‘What does this look like to 
you, Louise?” I asked her. 

She gazed at the flower for a 
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long time, closed her eyes, an 
answered so softly I coul 
scarcely hear her: | 

“Tt looks like something Go 
made.” 

Louise knew about God, an 
she was completely out of con 
tact with the world. How muc 
more then do the neurotics, th 
human beings “just outside tha 
pale,’ know Him — but nee 
help from their priests to fin 
their way home. 


I think it unlikely that many will ever again be lost to us in 
the name of science or scholarship, since these will find them- 
selves more and more on the side of the Church in the re- 
sistance to degrading sensuality, fatal to civilization, and des- 
potic pseudo-democracy, fatal to culture. But the appeal of the 
intellect is likely to be as limited as that of the spirit in an age 
of sex license and political cult—and so I predict that our ranks 
may be proportionately smaller but their fervor and spiritual 
worth proportionately greater at the end of the next five 


years. 


The ideological struggle of the years ahead will sift the 
wheat from the chaff and give us a clearer picture as to who 
have the Faith and who are only free-riders on the Bark of 
Peter.—Archbishop Cushing, quoted in Information, 


‘The Eucharistic Crusade 


| PERHAPS there is a decline 

in housing construction this 
i year. There is certainly no re- 
fcession in the construction of 
cathedrals. At present, thous- 
ands are being built in North 
America. But don’t think that 
our bishops are helping the 
economic recovery by going in 
‘heavily for cathedrals. No, 
these are spiritual cathedrals. 

To build a cathedral in honor 
of Our Lady is the main pro- 
ject this year for the members 
of the Eucharistic Crusade. The 
materials used are Masses, 
Communions, rosaries, sacri- 
fices, homework well done, fa- 
vors, morning offering said on 
arising, etc. It is a project that 
has caught the fancy of thous- 
ands of grade-school children 
who are members of this sec- 
tion of the Apostleship of Pray- 
er. The construction schedule is 
published monthly in their ma- 
gazine Crusader and the chil- 
dren are showing tremendous 
enthusiasm in building a ca- 
thedral worthy of the Queen of 
the Crusade. 

Many pastors, priests, and 
teachers, especially in New 
England and Canada, are fa- 
miliar with the Eucharistic 


Father Power makes his head- 
quarters at 8100 St. Lawrence 
Blvd., Montreal 11, Canada. 


Forming the Character 


of Our Youth 
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Crusade and they appreciate 
what it has done and is doing 
for their children. They de- 
scribe its effect in many ways: 
‘a big change in our pupils, es- 
pecially in the higher grades”— 
“fosters in them the spirit of 
sacrifice” — “very encouraging 
to notice the numbers who at- 
tend daily Mass’”—‘‘many have 
become daily communicants”’— 
“sacrifices made with joy”—“‘it 
was certainly effective in bring- 
ing our children closer to God” 
—‘brings into the home more 
interest in spiritual matters’”— 
“everything necessary to help 
in making good leaders for fu- 
ture lay~-apostles’”—‘‘makes the 
children more conscious of their 
duties as members of the fam- 
iy”’—“has done a lot for our 
children and also for their par- 
ents” — ‘most people marvel 
over the change this movement 
has brought about in their chil- 
dren”—‘“‘one girl brought her 
cousin back to the Church and 
the sacraments.” 


What is there about the Eu- 
charistic Crusade that causes so 
many different effects? Perhaps 
the best answer would be to say 
that the Crusade is a character 
training program. It aims at 
strengthening their sense of re- 
sponsibility so that they will 
carry out their duties faithfully 
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and generously. It should be 
considered not so much a prac- 
tice as formation. 

Our late Holy Father, Pius 
XII, in January, 1958, express- 
ed the purpose of the E. C. in 
this way: “Its aim is that chil- 
dren may preserve their inno- 
cence of soul, may excel in 
freshness and vigor of heaven- 
ly grace, and may grow up 
equipped with sound morals, as 
persons on whom Church and 
State may rely.”’ He wrote these 
words in an official letter to Fr. 
John Baptist Janssens, the Gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, on the occa- 
sion of the publication of the 
Norms for Directing the Euch- 
aristic Crusade of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer. 


A Worldwide Movement 


The purpose of these Norms 
was to coordinate the work of 
the E. C. in all parts of the 
world. The organization has 
been in existence since 1914, 
when it began in France. And 
since it has proved to be high- 
ly successful, with present 
membership more than 5 mil- 
lion, it was felt necessary to 
give official direction to the 
program. Also, the Directors of 
the Apostleship of Prayer 
wanted to give it new impetus 
because it meets the needs of 
the day. On the same occasion, 
Fr. Janssens pointed out: ‘‘(It) 
definitely meets the demands of 
modern religious pedagogy, and 
with special excellence, gives 
the answer to the _ spiritual 
wants of young people today.” 

He mentions one of the “an- 
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swers’” that the E. C. gives a1 
it concerns a most urgent pro) 
lem: “. . . Wherever the E. | 
flourishes, vocations to t 
priesthood and to the religio 
state spring up almost of th 
own accord, so that bishops fr 
quently admit that the majo 
ity of their seminarians a 
from the ranks of young mé 
who have been members of t 
Eucharistic Crusade.” 

Why should the E. C. contr 
bute so effectively to fosteri 
vocations? Again, we explain > 
through the Crusade as a char 
acter training program. =. 
strengthens their characte 
toughens their will, instills 
healthy spirit of sacrifice, an 
directs their ideals towarc 
helping Our Lord to save soul 
And this whole program 
centered on the heart of ou 
religion, the Blessed Eucharis 
It is not difficult to see thé 
since the children become bet 
ter in every way they are moi 
ready to accept the call to tk 
priesthood or religious sta 
when the Holy Ghost chooses » 
give it. 

A ‘Soft’ Generation 


Can we not attribute a shor 
age of vocations to the fact th 
our children have become so 
and afraid of sacrifice? In oth 
areas besides vocations th 
softness has been responsib 
for a failure to take advanta; 
of opportunities. For examp) 
there is a great scramble tod: 
for the advancement of scien 
education. Has the free wor 
fallen behind, or is it at m« 
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_ just keeping abreast of devel- 
|| Opments in scientific areas be- 


cause of lack of facilities or 
progressive curricula? That is 
not the heart of the problem, 
according to Fr. Celestine Stei- 
ner, S.J., President of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. In a panel 
discussion shortly after the 
Russian sputnik appeared, he 
analyzed the problem of science 
education as “the deterioration 
of individual character.” In his 
opinion, the reason for slow 
progress was not due to lack 
of science faculties, primarily. 
“The deeper and more funda- 
mental cause is soft character 
... Money cannot buy character 
nor can it stimulate patriotism, 
intelligence, industry, and self- 
restraint, so urgently needed in 
our present crisis.” 

And character cannot be 
formed by a crash program. It 
is a gradual development. To 
be effective, it must be center- 
ed on the habit-forming years 
of six to thirteen. Failure of 
formation in these years leads 
to the startling defects that we 
see in our juvenile delinquents. 
The bent twig has become 
strong enough to impede social 
peace. Youth Club Directors 
are realizing more and more 
that at the high-school level 
they are dealing with deep- 
rooted habits which yield slow- 
fei at all toany concer ted 
attempts for correction. 


The Formative Years 


This E. C. program is aimed 
at the formative years of our 
Catholic children. Its methods 
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are carefully adapted to the in- 
terests “and! abilities of the 
growing child. They have their 
Watch-Words which remind of 
the duties they voluntary ac- 
cept when joining the Crusade: 
“Pray’—the Morning Offering 
said on arising and renewed 
frequently during the day; 
“Receive Communion” —— %e- 
ceive oftener; once a week be- 
side Sunday, if possible; “Make 
Sacrifices’ —- becoming better 
soldiers by toughening oneself 
on the training field of self-de- 
nial and self-improvement; “Be 
an Apostle’—helping Our Lord 
to save souls; being His hands 
in the world today. 


They hold weekly meetings 
to keep them in vital contact 
with the Crusade program. The 
older children, 4th-grade and 
higher, conduct their own 
meetings by using a special 
system suited to their ability; 
a monthly publication gives a 
detailed and varied program 
for each weekly meeting. Each 
week they make a practical 
resolution on some point of 
better conduct and they keep 
a daily record of fidelity to it. 
Each year has a special theme. 
This year it is Our Lady. Be- 
sides building these spiritual 
cathedrals by their prayers and 
sacrifices, they are learning 
more each week about their 
Queen. Last year the theme was 
the Sacrifice of the Mass. The 
previous year it was Holy Com- 
munion. 

In their Crusade program, 
they learn how to cooperate in 
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apostolic projects; how to work 
with others in an organization; 
how to be social minded. They 
are being prepared to take their 
place in the organizations in- 
tended for older groups in the 
school or parish. Pius XI con- 
sidered the E. C. to be ‘“‘the pri- 
mary school of Catholic Ac- 
tion.” 

This special section of the 
Apostleship of Prayer is rela- 
tively new in most of North 
America. It has been developed 
extensively in French-speaking 
Canada since 1927. At present, 
there are about 600,000 chil- 
dren following the program 
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that is directed from Montreal 
Bilingual districts of the New 
England States have known i) 
for many years. The othe 
states and English-speaking 
Canada are becoming more fa 
miliar with it. The new direc 
tives from the central office o 
the Apostleship of Prayer i 
Rome will help greatly in its 
development. The Regional Di 
rectors of the Apostleship o 
Prayer are most anxious tha 
the Crusade program be pre 
sented as widely as possible so 
that our children will grow u 
“as persons on whom Church 
and State may rely.” 


+ + + 


Father Of The Poor 


To poor sick persons he [St. John Fisher] was a physician, 
to the lame he was a staff, to poor widows an advocate, to 
orphans a tutor, and to poor travellers a host 

Wheresoever he lay, either at Rochester or elsewhere, his 
order was to inquire where any poor folks lay near him, which 
after he once knew, he would diligently visit them. And when 
he saw any of them likely to die he would preach to them, 
teaching them the way to die, with such godly persuasions that 
for the most part he never departed till the sick persons were 
well satisfied and contented with death. Many times it was 
his chance to come to such poor houses as, for want of chimnies, 
were unbearable for the smoke, yet himself would there sit 
three or four hours together when none of his servants were 
able to abide in the house. And in some other poor houses 
where stairs were wanting, he would never disdain to climb 
up a ladder for such a good purpose. And when he had given 
them such ghostly comfort as he thought expedient for their 
souls, he would at his departure leave behind him his charitable 
alms, giving charge to his steward daily to prepare meat for 
them if they were poor. — Bowden’s Mementoes. 


+ influential prophet was 
*hatma Gandhi. Philosophically, 
/ Gandhi was the Indian Socra- 
‘tes; politically, he was the In- 


Gandhi 


and the Cross of Christ 


| The Hindu helped 
| this friar... 


| OF 


+ of Christian way of life, the 


all the precursors in In- 
dia who point out the ideal 


latest, the nearest and the most 
Ma- 


dian Abraham Lincoln; and re- 


' ligiously he was the Hindu St. 


| 


| 


John pointing out the gospel of 
the Christian Cross. In this 


'world, creeds there are many 


indeed, but there is only one 
Cross. If the Cross means the 
crucifixion of the flesh and the 
resurrection of the spirit, then 
Gandhi was one of the foremost 
apostles of the Christianity that 
centers around “Jesus and Him 
crucified.” 


In December, 1946 I accepted 
an invitation from the Ameri- 
ean Friends Ambulance Unit in 
Calcutta, and went with them 
to do relief work in Noakhali, 
East Bengal, where Mahatma 
Gandhi was camping with his 
followers for the exclusive pur- 
pose of offering the olive 
branch of peace to the Hindus 
and Moslems who were then 
killing each other in the name 
of religion. Pakistan, or a sep- 
arate homeland for the Mos- 
lem community, was the cry 
in the air when India was on 
the threshold of her independ- 
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ence. It was the outbreak of 
communal riots in various parts 
of India that finally made the 
Congress and Gandhi accede to 
the partition of the country, 
that political vivisection which 
was the most painful birthpang 
of Indian independence. 

I joined the Quaker Relief 
Unit not so much for serving 
the victims of the riots as for 
meeting and working with 
Gandhi. I had met him thrice 
before; but I thought my stay 
and work with him in Noak- 
hali would give me that per- 
sonal experience, that experi- 
ential knowledge of the frail- 
looking man whom I have al- 
ways considered as the greatest 
man I ever had the good for- 
tune to know on this planet. 

On the same day I reached 
the Quaker camp in Hamchadi 
village, I hired a cycle and went 
to meet Gandhi, who was then 
living at Srirampur, about six 
miles from our camp. I had to 
wait some two hours to be re- 
ceived into his room. On seeing 
me, Gandhi said: 

“So, Anthony, you have come 
to see me here, instead of com- 
ing to Sevagram? Well, here 
also you can do useful work in 
bringing peace in the riot- 
stricken areas ... Yes, peace! 
Blessed are the peacemakers, 
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for they shall be called the 
children of God.’ ” 


That very same evening I at- 
tended his  prayer-meeting. 
Twice daily Gandhi would con- 
duct prayer with his disciples 
and the vast crowds that usual- 
ly followed him wherever he 
went. His public prayer-meet- 
ings at 4:30 a.m. and at 7 p.m. 
consisted in the recitation of 
select verses from the Gita, the 
Vedas, the Bible and other re- 
ligious scriptures which Indian 
citizens use in their respective 
religious communities. Then 
were sung beautiful religious, 
devotional hymns chosen from 
Hindu, Buddhist and Christian 
sources. 

But the most attractive part 
of his prayer-meeting consist- 
ed in the ten-minute address 
which Gandhi used to give; 
dealing with God, the soul, im- 
mortality and other religious 
topics. His speeches were not 
prepared orations, but that 
simple, natural overflow of his 
deeper convictions and realiza- 
tions. The centre and circum- 
ference of all his whole life and 
his superhuman achievements 
—for to gain independence 
from the British with not a 
single shot fired or armed re- 
bellion is indeed a superhuman 
achievement—are to be found 
in his living faith in the living 
God. God’s finger, God’s breath 
was so transparently clear in 
his life. 


His Faith In God 


This living faith in God gave 
him that indomitable  will- 
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power and that God-angle 03 
vision which urged him to un- 
dertake the “impossible.” 


When after the first Worl 
War Gandhi told his country 
men that we should win com 
plete political independenc 
from the British, even the clos 
est and most stalwart disciple 
of his, like the late Sardar Pa- 
tel and the Nehru family mem 


bers, said: “Oh, it is impos 
sible!” But the impossible i 
now an achieved fact. 


When in 1946 Gandhi oe 
to Noakhali in the worst riot- 
affected areas, the “rational 
and the prudent” groups in In- 
dia prophesied that he would 
not return alive. He not only 
came out alive, but he achievea 
the “impossible”: he brought 
about Hindu-Moslem amity, 
and made the Moslems and 
Hindus embrace each other in 
brotherly love in Noakhali, 
Calcutta, Bihar, and elsewhere. 

One great lesson I learned 
while working with Gandhi is 
that our mental attitudes and 
a living faith in God should be 
powerful enough to neutralize 
and outweigh the bitter facts of 
life. That positive and optimis- 
tic attitude can only come 
when we are attuned to God 
Then we can smile even wher 


crosses, disappointments, anc 
sufferings come our way 
Gandhi used to repeat the 
Pauline dictum: “Do not be 


overcome by evil, but conquer 
evil in good.” That means we 
should not be overwhelmed by} 
the crushing weight of colc 


‘uly 
lealities and the agonizing 
yacts of life. The soul, while 
journeying with God, for God, 
{ind in God, can make the heav- 
jest burden light, the most 
itter agonies of life sweet by 
ainderstanding and living up to 
the gospel of the Cross of 
(Christ. 

| A strong theistic faith, moral 
values and ethical imponder- 
jibles cclored all the political 
lictivities of Gandhi. To him, 
pven the independence of India 
was to be but a step in the 
ladder of spiritual perfection, to 
teach God nearer and closer. 


‘God-Vision’ 


f I have attended his evening 
orayer meetings some twenty- 
sight times. What impressed me 
most is his deliberate insistence 
shat the only purpose of human 
ife is God-vision (Brahma- 
larsan), and that the royal 
road for man to reach God is 
‘enunciation of the self and ac- 
teptance of all the crosses that 
Zod sents in fulfilling His will 
yn earth. 

The Greek wise men said: 
<now thyself. The Christian 
nystics said: Noverim me, no- 
yerim te! May I know myself, 
nay I know Thee! The Hindu 
ages said: Atmanam Vidhi, 
Devam Vijijna — Know thy 
oul, know God. Well, Gandhi 
iwchieved his superhuman pow- 
rs through a profound knowl- 
dge of his own soul, with all 
ts limitations and sinfulness, 
ind his knowledge and love of 
x0d, made real and dynamic 
hrough his love of his fellow- 
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humans, specially the under- 
dogs, the downtrodden, the op- 
pressed. The outcasts and the 
lowest strata of the Indian so- 
ciety Gandhi re-named as Ha- 
rijans, which means the peo- 
ple of God. 


To him, work was worship. 
The Benedictine motto: Orare 
et laborare—to pray and work, 
found its most dynamic echo in 
Gandhi’s life as we have seen 
it from closest quarters. It is 
known that Gandhi was pro- 
foundly impressed by the 
monks of the contemplative or- 
ders of the Catholic Church. In 
November, 1934, Gandhi set 
the Trappist ideal before his 
Congress workers to be appre- 
ciated and followed. Gandhi 
then said: 


“Near Durban, in South Af- 
rica, there is a Trappist mon- 
astery. The rigor observed at 
the time I visited the place was 
very great. They had nothing 
like privacy for themselves. 
They had to get up at 2:30 a. 
m. They had purely vegetar- 
ian diet. They strictly observed 
the vow of silence. Only two 
or three, who had to go to the 
market or speak to visitors, 
could speak. All others had to 
work in silence. They were 
giving instruction to the Zulus. 
They were workers for life. 
They added to their learning a 
calling. They were carpenters, 
potters, shoe-makers. They 
made all sorts of experiments. 
Their monastery was a model 
of beauty, a veritable garden, 
with not a particle of dust any- 
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where, and there was a sweet 
silence pervading the whole at- 
mosphere. My idea is to have a 
training institution of this type; 
if anything, I would do better; 
but we are fallen from grace. 
We used to have this rigorous 
discipline in our country. But 
we have not progressed, while 
they have progressed.” — The 
Hindu, 13th Nov., 1934. 

Gandhi always felt that Hin- 
du India had “fallen from 
grace,” losing her ancient dis- 
cipline and ideals. On several 
occasions he acknowledged that 
the Catholic Church progressed 
far ahead of the Hindus be- 
cause of the disciplined army 
of monks and nuns and dedi- 
cated souls. When I lived with 
him in Noakhali, twice, while 
accompanying him in his eve- 
ning walks, Gandhi asked me 
even the minute details of the 
Dominican Order to which I be- 
longed. 


Celibacy And Poverty 


There are two monastic vows 
which were dearest and near- 
est to the heart of Gandhi; they 
were his vows of celibacy and 
voluntary poverty. He advised 
social workers to take the vows 
of chastity and poverty, if they 
were strong in soul and sturdy 
in body, to accept life as an 
adventure in the service of God 
and man. 

~Gandhi’s life was his mes- 
sage. His life of voluntary pov- 
erty was such that many west- 
ern writers compared him to 
Francis of Assisi in wedding his 
life to Lady Poverty. I have 
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myself seen the mud hut i 
which that semi-naked “Fa 
er of Free India” lived an: 
worked in Wardha. I remem 
how in Noakhali, Gandhi wou 
not surrender a worn-out pe 
cil of about two inches and a 
cept a new one for his use fro: 
his granddaughter, saying: “ 
must waste nothing.” | 
Once a group of missionarie 
in late autumn, 1938, and so: 
leading Christian statesme 
from the West held a confe 
ence in Madras. Prior to thei 
meeting, they went to Gand 
to seek his advice. He tol: 
them: | 


‘T think that you canno 
serve God and Mammon botk 
And my fear is that Mammo1 
has been sent to serve Indi: 
and God has remained behind 
with the result that He wil 
one day have His vengeance 
...I1have always felt tha 
when a religious organizatio: 
has more money than it re 
quires, it is in peril of losin 
faith in God and pinning it 
faith on money. You hav 
simply to cease to depend o 
ats 

“In South Africa when 
started the Satyagraha Marcl 
there was not a copper in m 
pocket, and I went with a ligk 
heart. I had a caravan of 3,00 
people to support. ‘No fear,’ 
said, ‘If God wills it, He wi 
carry it forward.’ Then mone 
began to rain from India. I ha 
to stop it, for when the mone 
came, my miseries. begai 
Whereas they were conter 
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‘with a piece of bread and su- 
gar, they now began asking for 
Yall sorts of things.”—Quoted by 
#John S. Hoyland in the article: 
“Gandhi's Satyagraha and the 
“Way of the Cross.” 

Yes, the life of Gandhi, his 
“outlook on life and the means 
‘and weapons he chose to fight 
'were all a living commentary 
on the words of Our Lord: 
“Lay not up to yourselves 
etreasures on earth, where the 
yrust and moth consume and 
where thieves break through 
jand steal.” In fact, the Sermon 
jon the Mount which Gandhi re- 
'peats formed the basis of his 
philosophy of life, was lived to 
the best of his lights and abil- 
ity. Besides the ethics, morals, 
and ideals contained in the Ser- 
‘mon on the Mount, the life and 
sacrifice of Jesus on the Cross 
were ever an inspiration and 
‘strength to him. 

Of the number of Christian 
hymns used in Gandhi’s Ash- 
ram, sung by him in his prayer- 
meetings, oft-quoted and medi- 
tated upon is the following: 
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“When I survey the wondrous 


Cross 

On which the Prince of glory 
died, 

My richest gain I count but . 
loss, 

And pour contempt on all my 
pride. 

Forbid it, Lord, that I should 
boast 

Save in the Cross of Christ, 
my God, 

All vain things that charm 
me most, 

I sacrifice them to His blood 

Ee relen 


This man had the courage to 
live his faith, even unto Cal- 
vary. He offered his life to an 
assasin’s bullet when he was 
leading his people to prayer. I 
had the rare privilege of know- 
ing him, and because of this 
closer association I am also 
among those who call him “Ba- 
pu,” which means Father. Pra- 
doxically, this “Hindu” helped 
me most to fathom deeper the 
mystery of the Christian Cross 
through his example. 


+ + 


Sa 
+ 


> 


> 
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The Indispensable Book 


The most valuable book in some forty schools of the area 
around Azangaro, Peru, is a five-cent catechism, according to 
Father James M. O’Brien, Maryknoll Missioner from Massa- 
chusetts. In fact, most of the Quechua Indian pupils have no 
other books. The catechism starts off in religion classes. Dur- 
the rest of the day it is used for practice in reading, for spell- 
ing lessons, and for grammar classes. 


—Maryknoll News Notes 


The Liturgy and Rubrics 


WALTER J. SCHMITZ, S.S., S.T.D. 


| AM contemplating building a 

new church. It is my desire 
to have a gallery over the 
front-door entrance for the 
choir. I am told that such is 
now forbidden by a recent de- 
cree and that the choir must be 
near the main altar out of sight 
of the congregation. In the past 
few years we have had several 
such churches built in the dio- 
cese but they seem unsatisfac- 
tory and many of the pastors 
have moved their choir to a 
gallery over the main entrance. 
Please direct me. 


On Sept. 3, 1958 the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites issued an 
instruction stating that: 


“Tf in some places, such a 
musical choir (schola can- 
torum) cannot be organized, 


the institution of a choir of the 
faithful is permitted, whether 
mixed or entirely of women or 
of girls only. 


“Such a choir should take its 
position in a convenient place, 
but outside the sanctuary or 
communion rail. In such a 
choir, too, the men should be 
separated from the women or 
girls, scrupulously avoiding 
anything that is not fitting.” 


Nothing in this document 
states that the choir must be 
located in any particular place 
in the church. An all-male 
choir, of men or boys, is ideally 
located in the sanctuary but a 
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mixed choir is not permitt 
within the sanctuary. We al 
not aware of any recent legis 
lation stating that the cho 
cannot be placed in a galle 
over the main entrance. 


HOLY WEEK DIFFICULTIES | 


1) There seems to be co 
fusion about the color of t 
drape for the cross on the maii 
altar during the Holy Thursda 
ceremonies. Is it white or pu 
ple? 

2) If we have a Mass at ou 
convent on Holy Thursday, is | 
necessary to have the service 
on Friday and Saturday follow 
ing? 

3) If we baptize converts a 
the Vigil service, may we an 
ticipate any of the baptisma 
ceremonies? 


1) The cross on the main al 
tar is to be covered with © 
white drape for the Hol 
Thursday ceremony. 


2) If permission is given t 
offer Mass at the convent o: 
Holy Thursday, directions ar 
given in the Ordo Hebdomada 
when the services of Frida 
and Saturday will not tak 
place. Mass simpliciter can b 
offered. In the directions issue 
by the Sacred Congregatioz 
Feb. 1, 1957, permission he 
been granted to have the Easte 
vigil service in churches an 
chapels where the services < 
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Holy Thursday and Good Fri- 
day are not held. 


3) As for baptism of converts 
at the Holy Saturday vigil 
service, the following regula- 
tion was issued: “If there are 
persons to be baptized, and 
especially if there are many, it 
is permissible to anticipate, at 
a suitable time on the same 
morning, the ceremonies of the 
Roman Ritual which precede 
the conferral of Baptism itself; 
that is, in the Baptism of In- 
fants as far as the word ‘Cre- 
dis?’ and in the Baptism of 
adults as far as the words ‘Quis 
vocaris.’ ” 


HicH Mass CEREMONIES 

Is it permissible for a priest 
at a sung Mass to intone the 
Gloria as usual (when one is 
prescribed) and then, for the 
Credo, merely to recite it with- 
out having the choir sing it all? 


The Gloria and Credo are 


parts that must be sung by the 
choir when the ordo prescribes 


them: 

“It is never permitted to omit 
completely in High Mass any of 
the texts that should normally 
be sung — each must at least 
be recited, by the choir.” 


The organist is strictly for- 
bidden to supply alternate ver- 
ses of the Gloria, Credo, etc., 
when the singers are not suffic- 
iently capable of rendering the 
music properly. None of the 
authors justify such an action 
as proposed by our inquiring 
Father. 
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Mass WitTHouT A SERVER 

We have permission in this 
diocese to offer Mass without a 
server when one is not avail- 
able. What should be the pro- 
cedure for a priest who must 
say Mass with neither server 
nor congregation? Since we 
have no parochial school, we 
feel we cannot presume to ask 
the public school authorities to 
excuse those servers who would 
be required to assist visiting 
priests. 


The same problem arises on 
vacation and on visits home. 
One cannot ask the parish 
priest to provide a server and/ 
or congregation to suit the con- 
venience of the visiting priest. 
We read that we should be pre- 
vented from saying Mass only 
by a “moral impossibility bor- 
dering on the physical,” if I 
recall correctly. But let’s face 
it, one likes that late sleep oc- 
castonally, too. 

I have heard it said that a 
very prominent professor of 
Moral Theology taught (I can’t 
quote him since I didn’t hear it 
myself) that offering Mass in 
the circumstances described 
would be perfectly permissible 
out of reasons of pure devotion, 
so long as it was per modum 
actus, i.e., once or twice or even 
three times a week. Quid dicen- 
dum? 


This problem has perplexed 
many priests. Our inquirer 
states that in his diocese per- 
mission is given to offer Mass 
without a server, where none 
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is available. Certainly it has 
been the mind of Rome and 
particularly of Pope Pius XII 
that this regulation of always 
having a server be strictly en- 
forced. That is evident from the 
Mediator Dei, and we quote: 


“Though it is clear from what 
we have said that the Mass is 
offered in the name of Christ 
and of the Church and that it 
is not robbed of its social effects 
though it be celebrated by a 
priest without a server, none- 
theless, on account of the dig- 
nity of such an august mystery, 
We desire and We urge — as 
Mother Church has _ always 
commanded — that no priest 
should approach the altar un- 
less there is at hand a minister 
who will serve him and make 
the responses, as canon 813 pre- 
scribes.” 

“Recently the Holy See 
(1949) has inserted another 
clause from which there must 
be no derogation, namely dum- 
modo aliquis fidelis Sacro as- 
sistat. The Apostolic See is the 
sole judge of the sufficiency of 
the causes set forth in each case 
of a petition for the faculty to 
celebrate without a_ server. 

. In the American Ecclesi- 
astical Review for 1946 the 
arguments both for the stricter 
and the more lenient views 
have been set forth fully and 
clearly by Father Walter Curtis 
and Father Patrick O’Brien re- 
spectively. Defending the 
stricter interpretation Father 
Curtis concludes: ‘In face of the 
explicit and grave command of 
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the Church that a server be 
had at Mass, celebration with- 
out a server devotionis causa is 


weight of authority or argu 
ment been advanced to mak 
probable the opinion that devo 
tion alone is a grave cause ex 
cusing from the canon 813.’ 


“On the other hand Fathe 
O’Brien states his conclusion 
as follows: ‘We conclude, real 
fore, that from the extrinsi 
authority quoted and from th 
intrinsic probability of th 
arguments adduced it is cer 
tainly probably that a pries{ 
may, ex devotionis causa tan 
tum, celebrate Mass without 


server, seclusa negligentia. W 
will recall here the necessity o 
using a relative moral diligence 
to provide a server and th 
necessity of undergoing some 
inconvenience if a server may 
thus be obtained, e.g., by wait 
ing for a reasonable time until 
someone is free to serve the 
Mass. We do not think that, 
without indult, Mass can be 
so celebrated habitually, be- 
cause of the danger of laxity 
and negligence that may creep 
in.’ 

“However, reluctantly, we 
must conclude that the stricter 
view has the greater intrinsic 
probability and extrinsic au- 
thority and would now seem tc 
conform most closely with the 
present Instruction and with 
the words of the Holy Father.’ 
(Problems in Liturgy, Mon- 
tague) 
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Father Capello in his Canon 
Law treatise states that Mass 
may be celebrated without a 
server devotionis causa from 
time to time. Many priests won- 
der, if the Mass is what it is 
and from what we know from 
our theology, why it should be 
necessary to have a server. The 
answer is very simple: The law 
says so. 


BENEDICTION DECORUM 
What is the proper action for 
the faithful at the moment of 
the actual Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament, be it the 
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monstrance or the ciborium? I 
have seen different ways in dif- 
ferent places. In some places, 
the faithful stay erect and make 
the sign of the cross at the time 
of Benediction. In some other 
places, the faithful bow rever- 
ently from the sound of one bell 
to the other. Is there a regula- 
tion on this matter? 

We have seen various cus- 
toms observed but we know of 
no specific regulations deter- 
mining just what is correct and 
what is not to be followed. We 
believe it is up to the indi- 
vidual’s own piety. 


Herod Blushes! 


a tay a daily paper article on the eminent Le Cor- 
busier intimated pretty clearly, are among the world’s most 
energetic little workers for race suicide. The tiny flats in some of 
those huge egg-boxes we see rising on every hand make children 
an impossible luxury. It may be that Le Corbusier’s recorded 
dislike of the species is widespread. The blueprint is a less 
messy weapon than those employed by Herod, at any rate. ; 

I understand that a lot of people have misgivings on this 
score but do not care to complain openly for fear of annoying 
the contractors. — Pasquin, in the London Universe. 


The Code of Canon Law 


V. REV. PAUL R. COYLE, J.C.D. 


WHY does the Code of Canon 

Law use the phrase 
“matre non excepta” in con- 
nection with the penalty of ex- 
communication imposed for the 
crime of abortion? 


The censure of excommuni- 
cation, as a punishment of this 
crime, was first imposed by 
Sixtus V. In virtue of the Const. 
Effraenatam, Oct. 9, 1588, this 
censure, reserved specially to 
the Roman Pontiff, was incur- 
red ipso facto by all who caused 
the abortion of a fetus, animate 
or inanimate, the mother like- 
wise included. This severe 
measure, however, did not re- 
tard the spread of the deplora- 
ble practice. Women procured 
abortion to avoid shame, and, 
lest their sins be discovered, re- 
frained from seeking the abso- 
jution, difficult to obtain, and 
remained in their sin. In the in- 
terest of souls Gregory XIV 
modified the Sistine legislation 
so as to be co-extensive with 
that of the Council of Trent, 
exempting the mother from the 
censure and excluding the 
abortion of an inanimate fetus. 
Besides, absolution from the 
censure was no longer reserved 
to the Roman Pontiff, but rath- 
er to bishops. 


Other changes appear in the 
renewal of the censure by Fius 
IX in 1869. Co-operators in the 
crime were no longer mention- 
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ed, and no distinction was made 
between animate and inanimate 
fetuses. Again, the censure was 
inflicted upon  ‘“procurantes 
abortum,” which seemed to be | 
a revision to the classification 
of Sixtus V: “qui foetus ejec- 
tionem . . procuraverint.” 
Whether Pius IX had this in- 
tention has been much contro- 
verted by canonists and mora- 
lists, since upon this depended 
the exemption of the mother - 
under the law of 1869. The con- | 
troversy is definitely settled 

with the promulgation of the 

Code, in which the mother is 

expressly declared to be liable 

to the censure. (Leech, “Con- 

stitution Apostolicae Sedis,” 

p. 84) 


THE RIGHTS OF THE STOLE 


How is the proper pastor for 
baptism to be determined? 
Please explain the matter of the 
stole fee, also. 


The proper pastor for the 
baptism of infants is the pastor 
of the place where the child’s 
father has a domicile or quasi- 
domicile at the time of birth. 
The pastor of the place of birth, 
if this be different from that of 
the father’s domicile, does not 
thereby acquire the right to 
baptize the child. Moreover, 
outside his own parish no pastor 
may confer solemn baptism 
without the permission of the 
pastor whose territorial rights 
are involved, even though the 
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one to be baptized is subject to 
his jurisdiction by reason of 
domicile or quasi-domicile; nor 
may a pastor in his own parish 
baptize solemnly the parishion- 
ers of another pastor, unless it 
is impossible to reach the 
proper pastor without incon- 
venience and delay. 


Inconvenience is a relative 
term and, as it affects this 
question, varies according to 
the circumstances of person 
and place; it involves con- 
siderations of distance and ac- 
cessibility, the physical capacity 
of the subject for baptism, the 
financial status of the parents, 
and so on. General rules to de- 
fine this inconvenience—and 
diocesan statutes which deter- 
mine it are entirely legitimate 
—are usualiy estimated on dis- 
tance alone; consequently they 
are often inequitable, but would 
seem to be justified by the fact 
that they eliminate dissension 
and disputes. 


Where it is not defined by 
statute, common law leaves it 
to the prudence of pastors to 
consider the circumstances pe- 
culiar to each case, and to de- 
termine with common sense and 
without cupidity what is most 
consonant with justice to all 
concerned. The delay at issue 
undoubtedly refers to the ne- 
cessity of conferring this sacra- 
ment on infants as soon as pos- 
sible; this is stressed in canon 
770. 

The “quamprimum” of this 
canon is variously interpreted; 
it is generally admitted, how- 
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ever, that a delay of more than 
a month without sufficient rea- 
son constitutes a grave infrac- 
tion of the law. Diocesan stat- 
utes may likewise determine 
the maximum time within 
which this sacrament must be 
administered, and while they 
may legitimately specify a time 
that is less than a month, they 
may not extend this interpreta- 
tion of common law by admit- 
ting a delay in excess of that 
time. It is to be noted that the 
conditions of inconvenience and 
delay must be verified simul- 
taneously; if it is foreseen that 
the inconvenience will cease to 
exist before the time-limit for 
conferring baptism elapses, no 
one may infringe the rights of 
the proper pastor to administer 
the sacrament. 


Without these conditions to 
justify his action, therefore, it 
is gravely reprehensible for any 
pastor to baptize the subject of 
another pastor, and he is bound 
to restore the stole fee to the 
pastor whose right he has 
usurped. This, of course, does 
not apply when there is ques- 
tion of necessity. Even in this 
instance, however, the proper 
pastor must be preferred to 
others if it is possible to reach 
him; otherwise there is no justi- 
fication for insisting on paro- 
chial rights, and any pastor 
may confer the sacrament and 
retain the fee as though it were 
merely a sacerdotal function. 


Restitution 


With the concepts of incon- 
venience and delay’ given 
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above, it is possible to solve the 
question of restitution which 
the two cases previously men- 
tioned involve. In the first case, 
where one pastor violates the 
territorial rights of another in 
behalf of his own subject, if the 
child could have been brought 
to its proper church within the 
time allowed, he is entitled to 
retain the fee, since the pastor 
of the place acquired no right to 
baptize it. The fact that he is 
guilty of a serious infringement 
of parochial rights, while 
gravely reprehensible, does not 
in itself imply an obligation of 
restitution, for the latter is 
founded on the right to assist, 
and that right is evidently his. 


On the other hand, where it 
would necessitate considerable 
inconvenience to take the child 
to its proper church within the 
time allotted, the conditions of 
the second case are verified, 
and the pastor of the parish 
where the child is actually stay- 
ing receives jurisdiction from 
common law to confer baptism, 
and consequently to receive and 
retain the stole fee. If the 
proper pastor of the child bap- 
tizes it under these circum- 
stances, he is obliged to restore 
the fee to the pastor of the par- 
ish where the child is staying, 
since the conditions of incon- 
venience and delay give the 
latter the exclusive right to 
confer the sacrament. 

Any pastor in his own church 
may baptize those who have 
nowhere a proper pastor by 
reason of parochial domicile or 
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quasi-domicile. By virtue of 
canon 94, § 2 and § 3, it 35 
necessary that they be tempo- 
rarily resident in his parish, 
that is, at the time they presen 
themselves or their childre 
for baptism. For those who hav 
more than one canonical resi- 
dence, the pastor of quasi- 
domicile is equally competent 
to assist with the pastor of 
domicile, so that where there is; 
more than one proper pastor,, 
the one to be baptized, or his 
parents, may choose one of 
them at will, irrespective of 
where birth occurs, since all 
have an equal right to assist. 


A Plurality of Pastors 


Where a question of restitu- 
tion involves a plurality of 
proper pastors, it would seem 
legitimate and wise to follow 
an analogy with the return of 
the parochial portion. If, there- 
fore, the child is born in one of 
its proper parishes and is il- 
licitly baptized elsewhere, it 
would seem that the fee should 
be returned to the pastor of the 
parish where birth occurred. If 
the child is born outside its 
proper parishes and is baptized 
illicitly because the conditions 
of inconvenience and delay are 
not present, it would seem that 
the fees should be returned to, 
and divided equally among, all 
and only those of its proper 
parishes to which it could have 
been brought conveniently and 
within the proper time for con- 
ferring the sacrament. (Ferry, 
“Stole Fees,” p. 63) 


( _ Worship: 

The Life of the Missions 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J., 
Joseph Kellner, S.J., 

| Paul Brunner, S.J., 
| Johannes Seffer, S.J. 
tr. by Mary Perkins Ryan 


University of Notre Dame Press, 
337 pps. and index, $3.95 


1958 


p OUR members of the Institute 
i of Mission Apologetics of Ma- 
! nila collaborated in this Liturgical 
| Study, of a series being published 
_ by the Liturgical Committee of the 
_ University of Notre Dame. The 
337-page work is marked by a driv- 
ing sense of urgency that makes 
. the containment of the statement 
_ of its purpose to one of the clos- 
ing chapters a real accomplish- 
ment. The chapter is_ entitled 
“What We Desire and Request of 
the Church.” All that precedes 
this section is a careful examina- 
tion of the needs of missionary 
churches, suggested adaptations 
for mission countries, and the his- 
torical and factual reasonableness 
of the requests, that are eventu- 
ally enunciated in Chapter XXIV. 


“All real Catholic missionary 
activity begins with the preaching 
of the Faith; but its final aim is 
the establishment, the develop- 
ment, the bringing to perfection 
of a new family of God on earth.” 
Father Johannes Hofinger, sum- 
marizing the beginnings of Chris- 
tian liturgy, finds that the early 
and simpler form of worship was 
molded by the needs of a mission- 
ary Church — to initiate the neo- 
phytes into Christian living, to 
create among them a sense of 
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community, and to form them into 
“apostles” for those not yet in the 
fold. 

At the end of the fifth century, 
the development of liturgical func- 
tions drifted away from the peo- 
ple; Christian worship that flour- 
ished in the cathedrals and abbeys 
of the Middle Ages lost its mis- 
sionary power of formation. The 
faithful more and more yielded 
their active participation in the 
Mass to a choir of clerics, and to 
the assistants. Essentially this 
same form of worship and sacra- 
mental liturgy, ill adapted to the 
missioner’s task of establishing a 
Christian community in non-Chris- 
tian surroundings, has come down 
to our day. Worship: The Life of 
the Missions is a call to hasten 
liturgical reform. 

The principles laid down in Part 
One are all authored by the for- 
mer missioner to China, Father 
Johannes Hofinger. These princi- 
ples, however, apply to any geo- 
graphical segment of the Mystical 
Body, as well as to Father Hof- 
inger’s adopted country. The case 
could be argued with as much 
logic for Afghanistan and the 
United States. China may only be 
an example and warning of the 
helplessness of the Church when 
the catechetical and pastoral func- 
tions are brought to an abrupt 
halt by the Communist expulsion 
or imprisonment of the clergy. A 
vibrant liturgy related to the lives 
and needs of the people, Father 
Hofinger argues, would have pre- 
pared the Church for such perse- 
cution. 

Parts Two, Three, and Four of 
the book take up more specific 
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facets of missionary adaptation of 
liturgy: the celebration of Mass, 
liturgical feasts, worship in the 
absence of a priest; the place and 
importance of scripture readings 
in Christian worship; the psalms, 
music, liturgical art and the sac- 
ramental rites of Baptism, Matri- 
mony and Extreme Unction (the 
social sacraments). 


In this section Father Hofinger 
discusses the proposal of restor- 
ing to the diaconate the perma- 
nence and special functions that 
belonged to it in the ancient 
church. To missioners assigned 
the care of ten or twenty widely 
separated stations, the pros and 
cons of the question will be partic- 
ularly interesting. Father Hofin- 
ger admits the existence of resist- 
ance to the idea by many mis- 
sioners, as he personally experi- 
enced “in the course of traveling 
through many mission countries 
in the last few years.” 

The desires and requests that 
missioners, through Father Hof- 
inger, make of the Church are 
adaptations of the present liturgy, 
“involving no distortions of the 
basic patterns of Roman Rites,” 
that would allow a) greater free- 
dom in the use of the vernacular, 
b) modification of the rites for 
greater simplicity and _ participa- 
tion of the faithful, and c) a more 
flexible conformity to the Roman 
Rite for mission countries than 
that imposed by the Council of 
Trent. Just the enunciation of 
these requests will open up vistas 
of new and more effective mis- 
sionary activity by many a fret- 
ting overworked priest in foreign 
lands. 

Worship: The Life of the Mis- 
sions is a thought-provoking piece 
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of reasoned argumentation. In o 
own day it might be outstrippee 
by reform itself; if so, it will be 
remembered as a fore-runner 0 
lay participation in the central ac 
of Christian worship and sacr 
mental living—Thomas J. Baue 
M.M., Maryknoll, N.Y. 


Prophet And Witness 
In Jerusalem 
by Adrian Hastings 


Helicon Press, Baltimore, 1958 
pp. 198, 00 


HIS book bears a subtitle: 

Study of the Teaching of St 
Luke. This well describes its con- 
tents and purpose: the special 
themes that run through the third 
Gospel and Acts; the particular 
point of view from which Luke 
observes the words and deeds of 
our Lord and their extension in 
the life of the Church. The first 
four chapters are devoted to the 
sources from which St. Luke drew 
his information. The rest of the 
book defines the organization of 
this material and its interpreta. 
tion. The result is what might be 
termed the thesis of the Lukan 
writings. 

For St. Luke Christ is the ex 
pected Messias, the Prophet, the 
Servant of Jahwe from Isaias, tend: 
ing constantly in His public min 
istry towards his appointed des 
tiny in Jerusalem. That city re 
jected Him as it had all the earlier 
prophets, and in consequence 01 
this refusal salvation is held out 
to the Gentiles. The same patterr 
is evident in the life of the 
Church, in which the office o: 
Christ is carried forward, and Hi: 
experiences relived, by His apos 
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| prophet but of witnesses. The en- 
tire redemptive program, rising 
out of God’s mercy, to which Luke 
h 


tles whose function is not that of 
4) 


so often attends, moves towards 
and then from Jerusalem, which 
{ played not only an important role, 
| but bore a special responsibility. 
_ The attentive reader will un- 
7 doubtedly gain from this book a 
} new appreciation of St. Luke and 
| his writings, and perhaps also a 
| deeper understanding of the Re- 
| demption. There is also much else 
| of value to be had, not so much 
4 directly intended by the author, 
| and yet well illustrated. To make 
} mention of a few points: 


| It is evident that the Evangel- 
i ists could, and actually did place 
( varying emphasis on the acts and 
the teachings of Christ. This em- 
| phasis was determined by the pur- 
| pose adopted, and that in turn by 
i the conditions in which he found 
Br inselt. At the same time, how- 
ever the emphasis varied, the in- 
_terpretation, especially of Christ’s 
words, does not depart from what 
was really included and intended 
, by Christ. 

i Another matter becomes clear: 
however Luke may have reflected 
‘the atmosphere and thinking of 
' the early Christian community, he 
‘leaves no doubt by his investiga- 
| tion of sources that he based him- 
» self solidly upon historical fact. 
| The adherents of Form Criticism 
/ should attend to this. 

| There is a final lesson in the 
_ book, to which perhaps the author 
might have given more time: the 
identity of Christ and His Church. 
| Hastings does not fail to show 
‘that the Church is the continua- 
tion, the extension of Christ; but 
he does not make the fact as for- 


mal a part of Luke’s thesis as it 
probably is. Any close study of 
Acts will bring out how amazing- 
ly the life of the Church, in its 
internal and external aspects, car- 
ried forward the experiences of 
Christ, as it was entrusted with 
extending His teachings and His 
graces. 


These points are mentioned not 
as defects in Hastings’ study; 
they were not more developed by 
him here because they were not 
his immediate concern. His book 
is a contribution to that growing 
literature which is serving so well | 
both a better understanding and 
a deeper affection for the Inspired | 
Writings —W. L. N. 


A Guide to the New 
Instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites 
(September 3, 1958) 


by J. Robert Carroll 


Gregorian Institute of America 
Toledo 2, Ohio, pp. 32, $.50 


pero, curate, organist, choir- 

master, and singers can keep 
things straight with regard to this 
Instruction if they can reach for 
this handy pamphlet by Dr. Car- 
roll. All points are covered which 
have anything to do with their re- 
sponsibilities in the matter of a 
fuller liturgical expression; and 
the treatment is concise—in ques- 
tion-and-answer form. Over and 
above that, the pamphlet furnishes 
very practical diagrams of when 
the organ is or is not permitted, 
the procedure at a dialogue Mass, 
a plan for rehearsals, a thorough 
index and a list of materials 
which could be used. One quick 
reading (twenty minutes) will 
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make anyone decide to keep this 
commentary within reach as a 
ready reference. 

So much has been said about 
this Instruction on Liturgy and 
Sacred Musie that the average 
reader or listener may feel he is 
faced with intricate details and 
numerous complications; the feel- 
ing vanishes if he has recourse 
to this guidebook: a clear map and 
easily comprehended. All items 
are covered under the headings of 
Participation, Organ, Choir, Kinds 
of Music, Use of English, Techni- 
cal Inventions, and a few points 
about diocesan management and a 
means of education. 

The pamphlet is a real service— 
an indispensable service for most. 
—J. C. Selner, S.S., Theological 
College, Washington, D.C. 


My Lady Miriam 
by Melanie Marnas 


Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
1958, pp. 244, $3.75 


HIS is a fine book, a classical 
and definitive work. Any 
Marian library would profit con- 
siderably by its addition. Melanie 
Marnas loves Our Lady, but her 
love is not a barrel of sentimen- 
tality, brimming over with soft 
words and pietistic thoughts. This 
is a ‘book of history, accurate and 
interesting. It has been, for this 
reviewer, a revelation. The Bibli- 
cal characters stand out bold and 
real, real men and women, made 
of flesh and bones. Against the 
historical tapestry, one can “see” 
Herod as a truly great man, one 
can easily visualize the kind and 
gentle and manly Joseph, one can 
appreciate the role of Zachary 
and Elizabeth, the reader can 
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graphically follow the childhood! 
days of the Virgin. Little known: 
facts are here published and re-~ 
vealed that make Our Lady a key- 
stone of history—and such she} 
certainly is. 

It seems to me that entirely too) 
many hagiographers have made 
the Mother of God as lifeless as a 
statue in a sanctuary or a picture 
on a convent wall. Sweet, gushy 
nonsense about her has been writ- 
ten by people who should know! 
better; millions of words have 
been written about The Lady by 
those who know and love her, but. 
this knowledge and love is a self 
ish and introverted thing. Melan- 
ie Marnas makes Mary better 
known and loved. She has success- 
fully written a truly great book 
of Jewish history and even those 
who are not specifically and di- 
rectly interested in Mariology’ 
will find it a source of tremen- 
dous historical interest. Those of 
us who are avowed devotees of 
the little Nazarite will not only 
enjoy this valuable addition to 
our knowledge, but will also thrill 
at the concise, crystal-clear pic- 
ture that is here presented and 
lovingly exhibited. 

I suppose the analytical reader 
or’ the dyed-in-the-wool historical 
student may object to the paral- 
lelism in the book. The history of 
the Jews is enough for one book, 
the life of Mary is an intrusion 
not warmly welcomed. Those in- 
terested in Mary, conceivably, 
might object to the constant pres- 
ence of historical data and back- 
ground in the book. This reviewer 
believes both points of view, 
taken in their proper perspective, 
are valid and not totally unrea- 
sonable. It could be argued that 
history and hagiography suffer a 
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| bit in this book. There is logic 


here, that no one can deny. How- 
ever, in the mind of this reviewer, 
both the history of the Jews and 
the history of Mary are welded in 
a happy union. To my way of 


i thinking, neither picture is fuzzy 
| or hazy; both come through clear 
| and clean. 


If there is any criticism to be 
directed to this book, it might be 
that Melanie Marnas has delved 
perhaps too deeply in the minu- 
tiae of Jewish law and tradition. 
It is possible that the unwary 
reader may (momentarily) forget 
that this is the life of “My Lady 
Miriam,” and not just a detailed 
account of Judaeo-religious cus- 
toms and practices. One might 
also object to the exclusive use of 


the Jewish names of Miriam and 
| Rabbana Jose, instead of the pop- 


_ Wayne Siate University et 


ular form of Mary and Joseph... 
but this is a literary trifle that in 


_no manner detracts from the in- 


herent value of the book. 
Joseph <A. Mastrangelo, Pitts- 


, burgh, Pa. 


Gabriel Richard: 
Frontier Ambassador 
by Frank B. Woodford and 
Albert Hyma 
Detroit 
1958, pp. 184, $4.5 


Be story of Gabriel Richard is 

a bright chapter in the an- 
nals of the archdiocese of Detroit. 
Born in Saintes, France, in 1767, 
Gabriel Richard was destined to 
be priest, educator, and states- 
man in the newly-formed country 
of the United States. In this new 
biography of Father Richard, 
Frank Woodford and _ Albert 
Hyma tell his story. 


Father Richard came to the 
United States in 1792, leaving 
France and its revolution. His 
first assignment was in the MIli- 
nois country. From there he was 
transferred to St. Anne’s Church 
in Detroit, where he remained 
until his death in 1832. During 
his time at Detroit, Father Rich- 
ard started a printing press, was 
one of the founders of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and was dele- 
gate to Congress for two terms. 
Gabriel Richard is the only priest 
in the history of the United States 
to have sat in Congress. 

During this time, also, Father 
Richard preferred to go to jail 
rather than to pay a fine levied 
because of a lawsuit which grew 
out of a public denounciation in 
church of an uncanonical mar- 
riage. In Vatican records it has 
been discovered that in 1823 Fa- 
ther Richard was appointed to be 
the first bishop of Detroit, but 
this was reconsidered. Detroit 
was made a diocese only after his 
death in 1832. 

On the whole, the authors have 
written a thorough, well docu- 
mented biography. However, to 
make Father Richard’s story flow 
more smoothly, they might have 
used a purely chronological order 
rather than a topical arrangement 
whereby they view him as “the 
Citizen,” “the Educator,” “the 
Statesman,” and “the Missionary.” 
With the book divided as it is, 
there is some back-tracking, some 
repetition of facts. Many times, 
too, the authors get ahead of 
themselves in the story. 

Nevertheless, this biography is 
written interestingly enough. Mr. 
Woodford and Mr. Hyma have 
given us a book that faithfully re- 
cords the deeds of the priest, Fa- 
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ther Gabriel Richard, who can be 
well remembered among the 
greats of our land. — Don B. 
Ginder, Poland, Ohio. 


The Liturgy of the Mass 


by Pius Parsch 


B. Herder, St. Louis, 
pp. 344, $4.95 


1958 


sees earlier edition of this work 

proved very popular but its 
appearance now should be even 
more welcome with an increased 
enthusiasm for the liturgical move- 
ment and since the instruction of 
the late Holy Father of Sept. 1958. 
One who is familiar with Father 
Parsch’s Year of Grace will ex- 
pect the best of him in this work 
on the Mass. And he will not be 
disappointed. 


His treatment and development 
of the Mass is slow and systematic. 
First he presents a description of 
the rite, followed by the neces- 
sary historical background. Then 
he sets forth with great feeling 
the spirit of the prayers and ac- 
tion of the Mass. This is follow- 
ed by comments on the intelligent 
participation of the faithful in this 
particular phase of the Mass. 

The publication of this work 
before Pope Pius’ last instruction 
would lead one to believe that 
they had collaborated, for Father 
Parsch says: “The Holy See alone 
has the right to legislate on these 
matters (active participation). 
Yet, I do believe that in these de- 
signs of God scholar and prince 
must work together. The scholar 
provides the technical background 
for the law; the prince, the au- 
thority.” This section is especially 
helpful, since greater emphasis is 
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being placed on the active partic 
pation of the laity in all liturgice: 
functions. | 

Father Parsch sets forth in ve 
clear, understandable languag 
the actions of the priest at Ho 
Mass with their meaning and s 
bolism. He aims at stressing the 
original meaning, which has n¢ 
been lost through the years b 
can still be conveyed today to t 
faithful. 


We hear much about the ve 
nacular and how much better 
would be if the people could 
derstand the priest and we cou 
have Holy Mass in English. Ar 
ments pro and con can be a 
vanced on this point, but the th 
ology, history, and meaning of t 
Mass must first be thoroug 
understood and grasped, regar 
less of what language is used f 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mas 
The theology of the Mass is nc 
easy to grasp, but this most reac 
able and attractive work of Fathe 
Parsch is the answer to a deepe 
understanding and appreciation ¢ 
this most sublime act of worshij 


The final chapters are partici 
larly helpful for the individual 
greater appreciation of the Mas: 

The style of the book is exce 
lent. None can fail to profit by it 
reading and it should find a read 
audience among the clergy, sem 
narians, nuns and the faithfu 
We conclude our appreciation 
this very excellent and valuabl 
work of Father Parsch with th 
words of an eminent bishop, lat 
ly deceased, who having reviewe 
the early edition of Liturgy of th 
Mass, remarked that he was so in 
pressed with it that every nig 
pce ete ee to bed with him. 
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; Continued from page 544 


‘nelt-Leddihn how Fiorella La 
| Guardia, former mayor of New 
York and head of UNRRA, visit- 
# ed the camp and berated the men, 
calling them Fascists and reaction- 
‘aries because they did not like 
Tito. To him, the progressive Am- 
erican liberal, they were simply 
‘ traitors who refused to ride the 
+ “wave of the future,” an attiude 
| then prevailing in Washington. 

eB * * * 

| While we are pondering these 
i dismal facts of recent history, we 
| may find a means of partial rep- 
aration in a suggestion of Fa- 
‘ther Stephen F. Lackovic, former 
i secretary to Cardinal Stepinac 


‘and now resident at 108 Ridge 
Road, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. 
Lackovic 


' Father proposes a 


| 


Cardinal Stepinae Croatian Catho- 
lic Center from which Croatian 
refugee priests could publish 
prayerbooks, pamphlets, and pa- 
pers to be sent to Croatia, 
“where,” as he says, “there is no 
Catholic Press and no religious 
articles available. Although they 
are hungry,” he says, “people ask 
not so much for bread as mission- 
aries among the many refugees 
far from Croatian parishes.” 


In this center Father Lackovic 
would also place Croatian Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, 
whom he sponsored and brought 
here. It would be their first house 
in this country—and, God knows! 
we certainly need Sisters of ev- 
ery variety over here. 


For such a purpose, Father 
Lackovic has his eye on a 14-acre 


are you really happy... 


or ts something missing ? 


if you're a 


Farmer Teacher 
Baker Machinist 
Plumber Office Worker 
Mechanie Carpenter 


(or whatever you do) 


| You can find real happiness in dedicating your talents to the Sacred 
| Heart by becoming a Sacred Heart Brother! You'll serve in our 
American or foreign missions. Want more information? Then writes 


Father Superior, Sacred Heart Novitiate, Ste. Marie, Ill. 
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estate with two big houses on 
Lake Erie — all for $100,000. 


Father Lackovic has asked our 
help in founding this great me- 
morial to a great churchman — 
a living martyr, really — but 
the most we can do is to pass 
the idea along for your consider- 
ation. 


Self-Supporting Missions 


WE were amazed recently to 
learn of the success achieved 
by some of the foreign missions 
in supporting their own opera- 
tions. A report from the Divine 
Word Vicariate of Alexishafen in 
New Guinea, for instance, shows 
that the entire net profit from 
the mission’s plantations over the 
past year has been used for edu- 
cational work in that area. The 
mission operates several coconut 
and cocoa plantations along the 
coast. 


Additional funds and _  dona- 
tions from abroad were used for 
social welfare work and for spe- 
cial educational advancement pro- 
grams in 1958. 


This represented a total of 


glass. Economical & purposeful. 


,  I/VAL/CO.;. 5206 Tilden Ave., 
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many stained and leaded-glass effects 
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$293,570 allocated by the Ale) 
ishafen Vicariate to New Guins 
education in one year. Educatio| 
al costs are by far the biggest 
em on the mission’s budget. 


Head of the Vicariate is Bish 
A. A. Noser, S.V.D., an America 
from Belleville, Illinois. The v 
ariate is staffed by Divine Wot 
Missionaries, Holy Ghost Missio 
ary Sisters, Mercy Nuns, and ia 
missionaries. 


An additional $24,025, chief] 
in the form of salaries for qua 
fied teachers, was received f¢ 
education from the ebb 
in the last year. However, near 
this entire amount had to 

| 


paid back to the Government 
the Catholic Mission in the for 
of duty on building materials it 
ported from Australia for tk 
building of new schools. 


When the new Kondiu Scho 
is completed this year, the Cat} 
olic mission in Alexishafen w 
have spent more than $675,000 
new schools from its own fun 
in three years. 

With a total population of 70 
000, this vicariate covers 32,0¢ 
square miles and has nearly 2 


in 


RD 
Wey 


'B’klyn. 3,.N.’Y. 
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000 boys and girls in its 602 
schools. 


In addition to 778 native teach- 
ers, the mission has 47 European 
men and women devoting their 
lives exclusively to education. All 
of these Europeans donate their 
services, turning back into the ed- 
ucational fund whatever remuner- 
ation they may receive from the 
Government as qualified teachers. 


Plantation supervisors also 
‘work for nothing. 

The practice of ploughing all 
profits back into the mission land 
has been a consistant policy down 
through the years in New Guinea. 
Unfortunately, however, few of 
the local inhabitants are aware of 
the policy — which is neverthe- 
less fairly universal in the South 
Pacific, according to our informa- 
tion. 


Our Evolving Liturgy 


EN August, 1948, the SRC de- 
clared that the word “perfidis” 
in the Good Friday prayer for the 
Jews might be translated “un- 


believing” rather than “treach- 
erous” or ‘“treasonous’—which 
means, one supposes, that the 


“pagani” might also be character- 
ized as “perfidi.” 

In 1955, the Holy See inserted 
‘“Flectamus genua” before the 


prayer. It had been omitted since 


the 9th century. 

This year, finally, the Holy Fa- 
ther struck out entirely the words 
“nerfidis” and “perfidiam” from 
the prayer. According to NC-News, 
a detailed instruction on _ the 


‘omission of these two words can 


be expected from the SRC es 
this year. 


NOWILTEX COLLARS 


NEVER NEED LAUNDERING 
Fresh as Linen — Outwears Line?. 


These are the advantages 
waterproof collars. When soiled wipe 
clean with cold water and soap—then 
dry. Always fresh and new looking. 
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ligious throughout the world. For 
greater comfort, economy, convenience, 
wear “NOWILTEX.” Ask your Catholic 
Goods Dealer or write us for literature. 


The Parsons and Parsons Co. 
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organist 
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One year only $2.50 
SOCIETY OF 8ST. GREGORY 
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Certainly, it makes for better 
public relations. 

* * * 

Any German bishop who cared 
to apply this year received per- 
mission from the SRC for priests 
of his diocese to celebrate the 
Easter liturgy between 4 and 5 
a.m. on Easter morning. 

The SRC has approved a bap- 


Carrejumlce 


The Breviary (Cont.) 


don’t know how other Wiscon- 

sin priests reacted to that brist- 
ling criticism of the much malign- 
ed breviary by that young Wiscon- 
sin priest. Frankly, I was nauseated. 
To me it sounded like the whimp- 
ering of an infant cleric much in 
need of weaning. 


I agree with the caustic critic 
on one point only, and that is 
common knowledge: The Semi- 
nary should stress the breviary 
more than it does. The breviary 
should be one of the highlights in 
the education of a priest. I ven- 
ture to say that the Spiritual Di- 
rector would be the proper 
choice to undertake this task, and 
help make the breviary loved and 
treasured by all future priests. 

Beyond that, I disagree with 
our Reverend Enfant Terrible on 
every count ... even though he 
suffered through twelve trying 
years “wrestling” with the brevi- 
ary. 

He writes as though he were a 
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tismal ritual including great por: 
tions in the vernacular for the 
dioceses of the Netherlands anc 
Flemish-speaking dioceses of Bel| 
gium. It includes a special rit 
for solemn baptism which may b 
used on Sundays and holydays i 
the presence of a whole congrega 
tion. 


spokesman for all the priests. / 
am sure that most, if not al 
priests do not subscribe to hi 
mode of thinking about the brevi' 
ary. 
He begins his attack by sayin 
“We know that the present se 
up of the breviary was made fo 
monastic and choral recitation.” 
I am sorry, but we also know tha 
it was set up for private reci 
tation. We have directions fo 
private recitation in the brevia 


Our veteran wrestler then goe: 
on to tell us that he know 
priests who finish their offic 
after breakfast to “get it out o 
the way.” So what? They do thi 
with the permission of th 
Church! If a priest sees a busy 
day ahead of him, surely he is te 
be commended for such action 

Then again, he claims it is ridi 
culous to be saying “Jam luci. 
orto sidere” sometime after 10:06 
p. m., or “custodi nos dormien 
tes” at 8:00 a. m. I don’t se 
anything ridiculous about that 
After all, the power of God’s pra 
tection is not limited to the ma 
ment of our prayer. 


Shocking! 


The real shocker came when h 
said, “It is true you get a meri 
for obedience (for saying th 
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Correspondence 


| St. Alphonsus’ Stations 


| MEAN no disrespect to so great 
- a saint as Alphonsus Liguori, 
yut I wonder if any priests share 
ny wish that something could be 
Mone to rework or retire the 


< his commentary for public 
se. Nor do I ques stion that with 


inuously every time I am obliged 
his work in public devo- 


i First of all, the translation 
Wbounds with such phrases as 
fO my Jesus’; “Alas, my soul”; 
Oh, by the merits”; “Ah, my out- 
¥aged Jesus.” Such phrases, I fear, 
lo little to win those of an Anglo 
jaxon or nordic temperament. 
nd I’m afraid they may positive- 
y repel any male, especialiy a 
ormal adolescent, who might be 
tying to mean what he says. 


| Secondly, the pravers are gmaz- 
ngly individualistic, self-centered, 
md Protestant-sounding. Not once 
is there a reference to one’s 
neighbor, nor to the practical 
love for others which is the proof 
xf love for Christ. Does the Mys 
ical Body really have so little to 
lo with the Passion of Christ’s 
whysical Body? Again, there occur 
yver and over again such posses 
tive phrases as My Jesus, my be- 
oved Redeemer, Jesus my love, 
ny most sweet Jesus, my most 
fentle Jesus, my outraged Jesus, 
dh my buried Jesus. Is this a fit- 
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Correspondence | 


ting and instructive way for pul 
lic worship to voice itself? 

Thirdly, there is the matter 
sincerity. Several times _ thes| 
Stations proclaim: “I love The| 
more than myself”; “I wish to dij 
for love of Thee.” As ideals pra 


perly understood, these sent 
ments are beyond criticism. B 
can an ordinary congregatio} 


honestly describe itself in so abs 
lute a manner? I can think of n 
prayer in the Missal which is s 
presumptuous, if that is the wor 

Finally, there is the question 
puzzling and misleading stat 
ments. What meaning can a 
average parishioner take fro 
this remark: “I will die f 
the. love .of —“‘Thees anda 
please Thee’? And what a fertil 
source of Manichean misinterpre 
tation lurks in this phrase: “.. 
give me strength sufficient to cor 
quer ... all my wicked passions. 
Are the passions wicked? Ask 
psychiatrist how many neurose 
flow from the un-Christian ide 
that wrath, for instance, is a sir 
ful and ignoble passion. Agair 
shall we ask the father of si 
children to pray, “. . . help me t 
strip myself of all affection t 
things of earth’’? 

I have no doubt that my obje 
tions can be theologized awa 
with half a hundred proper di: 
tinctions. But what disturbs me i 
the prima facie psychological in 
pact that these Stations must hav 
on many Catholics (and non-Catl 
olics) who make precious litt] 
vernacular contact with authent: 
spirituality outside of the lente 
Stations. 


A Parish Priest 
Maryland 


An tdeal remembrance 
from you to the Seminarian 


Christ in the Seminarian 


A new OSV book by Father Richard Klaver, the 
Spiritual Director of Our Lady of the Lake Seminary. 
Father Klaver’s many years of experience and sin- 
cere interest in helping seminarians to reach spiritual 
maturity have produced a book which will greatly 
help all young men preparing for the priesthood. 


CHRIST IN THE SEMI- 
NARIAN is a book our 
seminarians will enjoy 
reading and will find 
helpful throughout their 
seminary training. Bishop 
Pursley recommends this 
book highly in his Intro- 
duction. Surely, this in- 
formative and inspiring 
book will be a most ap- 
preciated remembrance. 


176 pages 
plus attractive, durable cover 


$1.50 per copy 


CHRIST 2n the 
SEMINARIAN 


Order from the Book Department 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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| S Mediator Dei teaches that every instrument and 
symbol should be of appropriate fineness, so should be the 
candles of the Mass. Purity and performance, simplicity 
and grace, with traditional proportioning to preserve the 
symbolism of the wax, the wick and the flame — all are 
elements of appropriate fineness. 


PURISSIMA 100% BEESWAX 


Will & Baumer offers, for Liturgical use, the 
Purissima Brand Mass Candle, made from 100% pure 
beeswax. Also available are Mass candles containing lesser 
amounts of beeswax: Missa Brand — 66-2/3% pure bees- 
wax and Altar Brand—51% pure beeswax. Each is 
clearly stamped and certified as to beeswax content. 


We § Beamer wenn”. 


Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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